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HENRY FORD II: 
He counted the house 


See page 62) 














Busiest Beaver in 
Cleveland Television... 





Downtown Studio D, 
Playhouse Square, 
Cleveland 






For nearly four years, WXEL has been 
growing and building — growing in audience 
and influence, and building facilities to 

keep pace with that growth! 


Today, those facilities are unmatched 

in this part of the country, and the audience, 
sparked by telecasts of the Cleveland 
Indians and Cleveland Browns, 

has the channel 9 habit. 


Represented nationally by The Katz Agency, Inc. 





CLEVELAND 


channel 9 














eeoThe Only Low-Band VHF Station 
in Rich Central New York 


| \ AS Abed A Le 


Write, Wire, Phone or Ask Headley-Reed NBC Affiliate in Central New York. 
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Effective February 1, 1954 


WBZ-TV...: 


NBC Affiliate in BOSTON serving 1,314,000" TV Sets 


AND 


WPTZ--: 


NBC Affiliate in PHILADELPHIA 5¢-oing 1,463,080" TV Sei 





WILL BE AMONG THE | 
OUTSTANDING VHF TELEVISION STATIONS 
REPRESENTED BY 


Free & Peters, Inc. 


*TELEVISION AGE, AUGUST ’53 
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EASTERN VHF CHANNEL PRIMARY 


WBZ-TV Boston 4 NBC 
WPIX New York ll IND 
WPTZ Philadelphia 3 NBC 
WCSC-TV Charleston, S. C. 5 CBS 
WIS-TV Columbia, S. C. 10 NBC 
WTVJ Miami 4 ALL 
CENTRAL 
WOC-TV Davenport 5 NBC 
WDAY-TV Fargo 6 NBC 
WBAP-TV Fort Worth-Dallas 5 ABC-NBC 
KMBC-TV Kansas City 9 CBS 
WAVE-TV Louisville 3 NBC 
WCCO-TV Minneapolis-St. Paul 4 CBS 
WESTERN 
KDSH-TV Boise- Meridian 2 CBS 
KBTV Denver 9 ABC 
KGMB-TV Honolulu 9 CBS 
KRON-TV San Francisco 4 NBC 





IK REE & Peters. INC. 


Pioneer Station Representatives Since 1932 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 
444 Madison Ave. 230 N. Michigan Ave. Penobscot Bldg. 
Plaza 1-2700 Franklin 2-6373 Woodward 1-4255 
ATLANTA FT. WORTH HOLLYWOOD SAN FRANCISCO 
Glenn Bldg. 406 W. Seventh St. 6331 Hollywood Blvd. Russ Building 
Main 5667 Fortune 3349 Hollywood 9-2151 Sutter 1-3798 
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KSTM-TV 


REPORT 


KSTM-TV’s target date is Septem- 
ber 27. 


Arrangements have been made for 
the construction of our tower and 
studio-office building despite the con- 
tinuing building workers’ strike in St. 
Louis. Temporary studios have been 
arranged since it now appears to be 
impossible to have “Big Mo’s” per- 
manent home finished by target day. 


The tower steel and GE antenna 
have been delivered and the RCA 
transmitter is in transit. All other 
equipment can be shipped to St. 


Louis on short notice. 


H-R Television, Inc., national sales 
representatives, report a booming 
business for “Big Mo.” H-R has 
offices in New York, Chicago, San 


Francisco and Los Angeles. 


Arrangements have been com- 
pleted with the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System to carry certain of their 
fine network shows on KSTM-TV. 
With our basic American Broadcast- 
ing Company affiliation and refresh- 
ing, entertaining local shows, “Big 
Mo” will offer St. Louis televiewers 
a variety of the very best in television 
entertainment. 


Our promotion campaign, design- 
ed to make KSTM-TV and “Big Mo” 
a household word in St. Louis, has 
been underway about two weeks. At 
long last, the city will have a choice 
of television entertainment. 


Affiliated With the ABC Network 
and Radio Station KSTL 


KSTM-TV 


275,000 Watts Channel 36 


ST. LOUIS 
On the Air... Soon 
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Letter from the Publisher 


Station Managers are working too hard 


On_a recent trip I visited with a station manager I have known for 
several years, a successful broadcaster in his early fifties. He is now 
putting a television station on the air. 

When I came into his office he closed the door, pulled up a chair and 
proceeded to describe the trials and tribulations of building a tv station. 
This is a story that every telecaster who has “sweated it out” is familiar 
with at first-hand. 

When he had finished he sighed and said, “I’m just plain tired. I’ve 
been working fourteen hours a day and worrying eighteen. But,” he said, 
“I decided to take a couple of days off.” 

He didn’t have to say it, but he and I were both thinking of a mutual 
friend who was just fatally stricken at the age of 44. 

We were thinking too of a lot of station men around the country who 
are working too hard—much too hard. 

In a little over a year over 106 television stations have been built. At 
least another 100 stations will take to the air within the next twelve 
months. 

Television is expanding into the four corners of the nation. As has 
been said many times, no industry in American history has advanced so 
rapidly in so short a time. 

There is a saga behind each one of the stations on or about to go on 
the air. There are problems, pressures, meetings, more meetings, trips to 
New York, equipment delays, network conferences, sessions with agency 
timebuyers, meetings with the national rep., sessions with local dealers, 
meetings with local advertisers, personnel problems—each station is vir- 
tually in a race against time to get on the air and start telecasting pro- 
grams, render a public service, make a return on its investment. 

As important as the job is, a note of caution is in order. 

Nothing is more important than life itself. Even though you may be 
pulling out all stops to get the station on the air, take a breather—take 
ten. It will help you do a better job. 

You say that you'll do it but you tend to forget when phones start 
ringing, snarls start snarling. 

Take an afternoon off for a game of golf. Disappear for a day with 
the fishing rod in the back seat. Take that long weekend that you’ve been 
promising the family. You will be a better telecaster for it. 


Special Thanks to the Ford Motor Co. 


The Ford Story represents a polarized reporting job—by that I mean 
that part of it was done in Detroit; part in New York. 

Of all the major U. S. industrial concerns, the Ford saga has been the 
most dramatic, as well as the most closely guarded. Since the company 
has been family-held it has been impossible to find out Ford figures. Ford 
executives have always been taciturn about company policies and plans. 

In doing this story we were, therefore, extremely pleased to have 
the cooperation of the Ford Motor Company. We wish to express our 
thanks to the Ford executives who aided us in presenting the factual in- 
formation and the questions and answers by Henry Ford II. 

The story is on page 62. 


Cordially, 


4 Veeck 
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TOP ANTENNA AUTHORITY REPORTS 
ON CONTOURING TY PATTERNS 


LLOYD O. KRAUSE 
Supervisor Antenna and Relay 
Engineering, General Electric Co. 


High-gain antennas for televi- 
sion have caused a need to insure 
adequatesignal in theso-called “null 
regions” of every broadcaster’s mar- 
ket area. Generally, four factors— 
average antenna height, antenna 
location relative to population and 
terrain, antenna gain, and trans- 
mitter power—enter into coverage 
considerations. Adjusting the an- 
tenna vertical plane pattern to pro- 
vide certain signal levels based on 
the requirements of these four fac- 
tors may be defined as pattern con- 
touring. 


G-E Installed First High-gain 
VHF TV Antenna at Louisville, Ky. 


The current popularity of high- 
gain antennas is directly traceable 
to the success of General Electric’s 
first installation at Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, in 1950. As a result, these 
antennas were produced in quan- 
tity to greatly increase availability. 
Then, too, this initial experiment 
proved it is economically feasible 
to achieve increased ERP through 
higher gain antennas rather than 
with higher power amplifiers. To- 
day, with broadened application, 
high-gain antennas are almost uni- 
versally used for UHF-TV. 


Pattern Contouring and Nulls 


In general, contouring employs 
two basic techniques—tilt and null 
fill-in. The amount used of each de- 
pends on the particular application. 
Nulls are fundamental in antenna 
arrays. An antenna array is com- 
prised of a prime element having 
its own pattern, multiplied by the 
array factor. Nulls will exist where 
either the array factor becomes zero 
or where the prime pattern has a 
null. The array factor resulting from 
a large vertical aperture produces 
nulls at high angles, or near the 
horizontal. These may cause diffi- 


culty. 
Nulls and Transmitter Power 


If antenna gain is increased, pat- 
tern nulls move farther away from 
the station. The same is true when 
antenna height is increased. Nulls 
move in proportion to the height. 
The combination of gain and height 
Mcreases, which is rapidly becom- 





ing common practice today, results 
in nulls fairly distant from the trans- 
mitting site. As this distance be- 
comes greater, unfortunately the 
effective signal level in the null be- 
comes lower. Transmitter power 
then becomes an important factor. 
Higher transmitter power means 
greater relative depth of null which 
may be tolerated, since the total 
level of signal is increased. 


Terrain effects enter in that the 
ground may slope away abruptly 
on one side and be relatively flat on 
the other. A combination of electri- 
cal and mechanical beam tilting 
may become necessary. In this way, 
cities on either side may be covered 
by an adequate signal. 


Beam Tilting 


Beam tilting as such usually helps 
solve a high gain coverage problem 
in the medium distance range. It 
may also be desirable for maximum 
range since the horizon is depressed 
from the horizontal, depending on 
antenna height. Without beam tilt, 
the area at a medium distance from 
the antenna may have large vari- 
ations in signal. Tilting a small 
amount can bring this area up to a 
high level point on the beam without 
much variation in average signal. 


Simple beam tilting is accom- 
plished by the technique known as 
progressive phase shift. Uniform 
phase advance is put in each pri- 
mary unit of the antenna array 
from bottom to top. Note, however, 
that phase shift on a two element 
array will produce beam tilt but 
never null fill-in! 


Number of Array Elements 
Important 


The amount of pattern control 
obtainable depends on the number 
of elements in the array. A certain 
minimum number exists for effects 
of phase and amplitude. For exam- 
ple, to produce null fill-in on a 12- 
bay antenna, by phase shift, the 
antenna must be broken down to at 
least three elements of 4 bays each. 


Practical Application Contouring 
G-E 6-Bay Antenna in Brazil 


An actual application in Brazil 
called for a 6-bay antenna but with 
the principal city lying very close 
to the transmitting site in the range 
from 2° to 23° below the horizontal. 
(See Fig. 1) Simple beam tilting 














@ One of the nation's leading authorities on antenna de- 
sign and construction, Lloyd O. Krause has been in charge 
of antenna design for General Electric Co., Electronics 
Park, Syracuse for the past three yeors. A graduate of 
Rose Polytechnic Institute and G-E's 3-year advanced 
engineering course, Mr. Krause has devoted the past six 
years to antenna research and development. 

He recently received the Coffin Award “for outstanding technical skill and 
ability in designing a helical UHF television antenna which is an important 
factor in opening up the UHF TV band.” Mr. Krause is the author of several 
TV antenna articles published nationally by leading trade publications, and 
last month he delivered an address before NARTB in Los Angeles on the 
subject of “Contouring Television Antenna Patterns.” 








alone could not handle the situa- | 


tion. The only answer was to con- 


tour the pattern. For the type of | 


contouring required, phase devia- 
tion was found to be the simpler 
solution. The contoured pattern 
which was designed for this instal- 
lation is shown in Fig. 1. 


Distant Null Fill-in with 
12-Bay Antennas 


For most applications of 12-bay 
antennas, only a small amount of 
fill-in of the most distant null is 
required. Ordinarily, a level of 20 
db below the nose power is adequate 
in this null region. A simple solu- 
tion is 90° phasing of the top or 
bottom bay of the antenna. 


No Mystery in Pattern Shaping 


Contouring is not an item over 
which the broadcaster need be tech- 
nically concerned. He should be 
aware of it, however, in order that 
each installation be reviewed and 
proper recommendations made. A 


considerable amount of effort has 
| gone into analyzing basic require- 
ments and designing antennas to 
meet these requirements. Even so, 
new and special applications con- 
tinue to arise and may require dif- 
ferent patterns from those offered. 
By working with a consultant and 
manufacturer in whom you have 
complete confidence and applying 
either standard, standard contoured, 
or a specially contoured antenna 
pattern, the best overall coverage 
is assured for the broadcaster. 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Due to space lim- 
itations this article has been con- 
cisely prepared. It should be re- 
membered that the same general 
principles and procedures apply also 
to UHF contouring. For additional 
information please write: Section 
7693, General Electric Co., Electron- 
ics Park, Syracuse, New York. 
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F 1G 1 6-Bay antenna application in Brazil. Dotted line shows pattern without 
de contouring; solid line denotes solution for this installation. 
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they’re all top TV films...they’re all UTP \ : 


\ 


. For top quality programs priced to nt your budget, 
Studio . wire . . . of phone: 


write . . 


Telescription 


MUSICAL 
FILM LIBRARY 
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Be You 


name it! 


We have it! Whether you're looking 
for mystery .. . comedy... 
musical . . . or drama, UTP can 

fill the bill with a show 

that’s sure to build a high rating 
and skyrocket sales for 

your sponsors. And every UTP 
show is priced right for 

the local or regional advertiser! 


%& Counterpoint 
— 26 Yehr. dramas 
% Double Play 
— 39 Y%hr. personality shows 
%& Heart Of The City 
— 78 Big Town Yehrs. 
%& Royal Playhouse 
— 52 Fireside Theatre Yaurs. 
%& Hollywood Offbeat 
— 13 Yehr. mysteries 
%& Enchanted Music 
—13 Ybhr. musicals 
%& The Chimps 
—~13 Yahr. comedies 
%& Sleepy Joe 
— 13 Kiddies Yehrs. 
%& Look Photoquiz 
— 260 Yahr. phone quizzes 
%& Old American Barn Dance 
— 26 Yehr. mbsicals 


PLUS THESE BRAND NEW AD- 
DITIONS TO THE UTP FAMILY: 


%& Rocky Jones, Space Ranger 
— 26 science-fiction Yehrs. 
%* The Lone Wolf 
— 26 Yhr. mysteries 
%& Your Gospel Singer * 
— 13 Yhr. shows 
%* Signet Circle Theatre 
— 26 Yehr. dramas 


AND THESE TV STATION “BASICS”: 


%*& Studio Telescription 
Musical Film Library 

%& UTP Package Program Plag 
— For new stations 

%& UTP Stock Shot Library. 
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TELEVISION 
PROGRAMS, inc. 
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23 NATIONAL SPOT GOES OVER THE TOP 


An exclusive TELEVISION AGE round-up on 
the latest trends as spot soars over $100 


million this year 


26 SMALL FRY-BIG SALES 


Howdy, Hoppy and other tv personalities 


spark a thriving retail blaze 


28 BRITISH TV: AT THE CROSSROADS 


A showdown nears on commercial programs 


30 NEW FACES, NEW MONEY, NEW BUSINESS 


What's up and upcoming at ABC 


since the merger with United Paramount 


32 CUTTING COSTS 


How one station runs a unique “Operation 


Economy” 


36 THE MISSING GIANT 


Some ways in which television can cut into 
the $7 billion retail market 


55 TIMEBUYERS 


TELEVISION AGE’S list of these key people 


62 THERE’S TELEVISION IN FORD’S FUTURE 


An automotive colossus makes intensive use 


of tv in its drive up the comeback road 


SHORT STORIES OF SUCCESS: 

Chicago Museum: Dinosaurs at home: 42 
Meadow Gold: Sales by Spots: 44 

R. J. Reynolds: Foiling the Competition: 47 
New York State: Vacations via tv: 60 


Cover by David Stone Martin 
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Publisher’s Letter 
Report to the readers 


Tele-trends 
The shape of things to come 


Tele-scope 
What's ahead behind the scenes 


Newsfront 
The way it happened 


Washington Memo 
FCC Examiners 


Set Count 
Warket-by-market figures 


In The Picture 
Portraits of people in the news 


In Camera 
The lighter side 


MORE PEOPLE 
a 
SAVE ONE!" 





Yes! WJAR-TV sells Rhode 
Island — the most densely 
populated area in the 
world, save one — only 
*Java. And who buys 
automobiles, chlorophyll 
and nylons on that island? 
Now — reach more people 
for your advertising dollar. 
Buy time on 

New England's Powerful 
Television Station. 


5,203,400 People 
1,043,320 TV Sets 








CHANWNELIO 
PROVIDENCE 





Represented Nationally by 
WEED TELEVISION 
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444 Madison Avenue, New York 22 


TELEVISION AGE received over 400 communi- 
cations on its first issue. Space does not 
permit publishing of all these wires and 
letters. TELEVISION AGE wishes to thank our 
readers for their commendations, comments, 
criticisms and suggestions. Our reader re- 
sponse is our most sensitive barometer and 
a valuable and important editorial guide. 


EDITOR: 

. .. 1 found TELEVISION AGE ex- 
tremely interesting and complete in its 
presentation of network and advertis- 
a job very well done. 
Leonard H. Goldenson 
President, American Broadcasting- 

Paramount Theatres Inc. 


New York 


ing facts . . . 


EDITOR: 

I have just absorbed this evening 
with great interest, your first issue of 
TELEVISION AGE. It’s a great job. 

Keep up the fine work, and you can’t 
prevent this from being a great success. 

J. L. Van Volkenburg 
President, CBS Television 
New York 


EDITOR: 


MAY TELEVISION AGE PROSPER IN 
SERVING THIS SPLENDID INDUSTRY. 


CHRIS J. WITTING 

MANAGING DIRECTOR 

DU MONT TELEVISION NETWORK 
NEW YORK 


EDITOR: 


. - » You are off to a good start in 
a new and fertile field, and I wish you 
and your staff every success. 


Orrin E. Dunlap Jr. 
RCA New York 


EDITOR: 


. . . It seems to me the future of 
television rests in its own hands, and 
it cannot borrow nor use radio as a 
crutch in its development. I believe 
you are dedicated to this principle. 

Louis J. Nelson 
Geoffrey Wade Advertising 
Chicago, Ill. 
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EDITOR: 

Enjoyed the first issue of Jim Cecil 
very much. Only hope that your book 
will tend more to the factual informa- 
tion than the publicity man’s write-up 
of “how we do it at our shop”—or 
“what I think of tv”. 

Read H. Wight 
J. M. Mathes Advertising 
New York 


EDITOR: 

Everybody that rubs elbows with 
television should congratulate you on 
your first issue of TELEVISION AGE. 

Your make-up is good, your heads 
sell the stories, and somebody de- 
serves a hatful of praise for getting so 
much advertising. If your first issue 
represents a floor-plan of your future, 
you should grow fast and go far . . 

Duane Jones 
Duane Jones Co. 


New York 
EDITOR: 

I would like to express on behalf 
of my partners our appreciation of the 
very nice article which yeu printed in 
TELEVISION AGE about this agency. 

At the same time, I would like to 
congratulate you on the quality of your 
first issue. It is really interesting and 
holds good promise for your future 


success ... 
James M. Cecil, President 
Cecil & Presbrey 
New York 
EDITOR: 


. . . It is informative, factual and 
altogether essential reading material 
for the industry . . 


Edward Codel 
The Katz Agency 
New York 
EDITOR: 
. . - Please put me on your mailing 
list and bill me for one year . . . 


Wayne Coy 
KOB-TV Albuquerque 


EDITOR: 


I think I like your new magazine. I 
haven't yet decided. 

I get one very favorable impression 
—namely, you are not trying to run 
the Federal 


mission ... 


Communications Com- 


Roger W. Clipp 
WFIL Philadelphia 


EDITOR: 

I was impressed enough by your 
first issue of TELEVISION AGE to request 
immediately that a subscription be put 
through .. . 

Frank Silvernail 
BBD&O 
New York 


EDITOR: 

..I1 like your introduction — 
“This is TELEVISION AGE”—and cer- 
tainly applaud your aim and ambition. 
From the looks of this first issue, | 
should say that you have a very fair 
chance of realizing the goal you have 
set for your publication . . . 

Willet H. Brown 
Don Lee Broadcasting System 


Hollywood 


EDITOR: 


Volume I, Number 1 of TELEVISION 
AGE is the handsomest, most auspicious 
Volume I, Number 1 ever seen at this 
desk. 

May Volume MXVIXIV see all of 
you rich, influential, and retired! 

TELEVISION AGE is a pleasure to have 
around the shop. 

Cody Pfanstiehl 
WTOP Washington 


EDITOR: 


. . - Pve read TELEVISION AGE from 
cover to cover and the thought occurs: 
what are you going to do for an en- 
core? Then on second thought, when 
I think of the myriad problems beset- 
ting your subject, | guess the question 
answers itself . . . 

Lloyd Nolan 
Hollywood, Calif. 


EDITOR: 


. . . I have read it and enjoyed it 
very much. It seems to have the possi- 
bilities of being of great value and 
help. I will read subsequent issues with 
great interest. 

Richard M. Mason 

Badger and Browning & Hersey Inc. 

New York 


EDITOR: 

. . . I read it through page by page 
and already have put to use one item 
that you published .. . 

Edward J. Shurick 
CBS Television 
New York 


(Continued on page 61) 

















WKLO-TV 
LOUISVILLE 


Announces the 


appointment of 


0.L. TAYLOR 


AS EXCLUSIVE 
NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


Effective Immediately 





WKLO-TV 


LOUISVILLE 
ON THE AIR SEPT. 27 

















REPORT FROM 
LOUISVILLE 


The Kentuckiana area 
we serve is a MIGHTY 
MUST for your sales 
message! Glowing 
facts make WKLO-TV 
a buyword in the glos- 
sary of successful sell- 
ing. A metropolitan 
population of 589,900 
serving a trading area 
of 942,498 with retail 
sales for 1952 totaling 
$888,450,000. This 
25th major market in 
the U. S. is surrounded 
by rich Kentuckiana 
agriculture, and is the 
home of such employ- 
ment giants as General 
Electric, Reynolds 
Metals, International 
Harvester, DuPont, 
plus countless distil- 
leries and _ cigarette 
manufacturers. All this 
adds up to WKLO-TV 
as a leader on any na- 
tional advertiser’s list. 


— 
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Keystone explains to interested parties: 


WHAT'S A WATT... 
OR...WHO'S LISTENING? 





How Many Jack Rabbits, Prairie Dogs and Hoot Owls Own Radios? 


Webster says a watt is “a practical unit of electrical simply this: Why try to knock off chipmunks with 


power”. . . but in Radio time selling it is too fre- a howitzer? Look to KBS for saturation of specific 
quently a hook on which to hang a rate card. markets. No need to pay for an overdose of wattage 

What do you want from a watt in your radio time which goes spilling out into unpopulated areas that 
buying? Adequate coverage of your market of can’t pay off in sales. Keystone plunks down watt- 


course. How many watts do you need? Sometimes age in adequate doses where it does the most good. 
50,000 . . . sometimes five hundred and sometimes a The Jack Rabbits, the Prairie Dogs and the Hoot 


nice neat 250 wATTER will put your message right on Owls are too busy barking, burping and hooting to 
the bull’s eye. tune in their radios and confidentially, some rumors 
Our big story to advertisers and their agencies is have it that their homes are not yet wired for sound. 








@® WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE FOR COMPLETE MARKET INFORMATION AND RATES 


CHICAGO NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 
111 W. Washington St 580 Fifth Avenue 1330 Wilshire Bivd. 
STate 2.6303 Plaza 7-1460 DUnkirk 3-2910 


— TAKE YOUR CHOICE 


A handful of stations or the network . . . 
@ minute or a full hour . . . it’s up to 
you, your needs. 


i MORE FOR YOUR DOLLAR 


No premium cost for individualized pro- 
gramming. Network coverage for less 
than ‘‘spot’’ cost for some stations 


— cus oneen ooes Tos ven 4 / sROADCASTING SYSTEM, in 


All bookkeeping and details are don@ 
by KEYSTONE, yet the best time and 
place are chosen for you. 








THE VOICE OF HOMETOWN AND RURAL AMERICA 
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mmmorme rom PEle-frends 


Over the past year there has been a quietly dramatic change in the relationship between 








the tv Stations and their reps. 


Faced in the not-too-distant past with a threat to the very existence of their 





structure — to cries of "“out-moded" and "obsolete" — the reps have responded 





with a burst and broadening of effort that have made them virtually indis- 





pensable to the stations. Without a question, the rep is here to stay and his 





role in the station picture is stronger than ever. Here's why: 





Selling of tv time has become an increasingly complex operation — a job for 





specialists. Station owners with their present great burden of duties and 








expenses have become progressively aware of this fact. 





Moreover — and most importantly — the station rep has expanded impressively his own 





Sphere of activity. 





He is now, for example, aiding in the sale of network Shows on newly established 








stations. He doesn't receive a commission for this. His motive: to sell the 
spot availabilities around these programs. 


Many reps, too, are providing a number of collateral services for their stations. 





They are giving assistance and guidance in research, promotion, film buying 








and some have even helped in the purchase of equipment. 





The rep, in effect, is becoming a station advisor and counsellor as well as a time 





salesman. 


You can look for more large advertisers to lease the rerun rights of their film program 





properties that have appeared on the network, 


Lever Brothers has had a phenomenal success with second run showings of Big Town, 








renamed Heart of the City. 


P&G, the pioneer in the field, has realized a handsome income from its network show 








Fireside Theatre retitled Royal Playhouse. 








Based on that Success, P&G is now considering second run release of its Beulah show. 








Among the advertisers that are looking into second run dividends are General 


Mills and Philip Morris. 
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WHAT MAKES 


I. Production 
2. Payrolis 
3. People (who benefit from both) 


They’re all plentiful in the 114 counties 
reached by the clear, strong signal of 
WSAZ-TV...the one television station that 
serves the industrial heart of America. 


No smart advertiser needs to have 

this spelled out. Where there’s abundant 
industry and big payrolls—there’s strong 
demand for the product you sell. 


No other TV station...in fact, 

no other single medium ...commands this 
high-income market! We thought you’d want 
to be reminded. After all, you 

are interested in profits! 





Huntington, West Virginia 


Channel 3—84,000 watts ERP — NBC-CBS-DuMont-ABC 


Lawrence H. Rogers, Vice President & General Manager, WSAZ, Inc. 


Represented nationally by The Katz Agency 
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Typical 


of the dozens of major industries whose payrolls 


help swell the buying income in WSAZ-TV’s area is the 
American Car and Foundry Company. Its giant freight 
car shops at Huntington, employing some 1,200 persons, 
are engaged in the manufacture of 125 to 150 cars a week 


as well as a substantial amount of repair work. 
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Stand By 


Indications now are that NBC will announce its 
new president around the first of the year. 


Banner Year 

The Ford Dealer Fund this year will amount to 
more than $20 million dollars, making it the 
largest single account handled by any one agency 
—J. Walter Thompson Co. (This does not include 
the Factory or Co-op Fund—see Ford Story.) 


Cutrate Color 

Color sets are likely to be far cheaper than the 
original manufacturers’ estimates. Phileco has a 
newly developed color tube under wraps that will 
bring the cost of the Philco color set down to about 
$100 more than black and white. (Emerson has 
already announced that it will market a color set 


with a 14 inch tube that sells for $240.) 


Dow Expands 

As a result of the phenomenal success of its test 
on WSPD-TV in Toledo, Dow Chemical is now 
considering extending promotion of its Saran- 
Wrap, a transparent wrapping foil, to a nation- 
wide tv spot campaign. The product represents 
Dow’s first entry into the consumer field. Mac- 
Manus, John & Adams, Detroit, is the agency. 


Union Now? 

Wall Street is buzzing with the rumor that Gen- 
eral Mills or General Foods may acquire Lever 
Bros. (See Newsfront). Acquisition by either 
would make the combined company America’s 
second largest tv advertiser—topped only by P&G. 


Continuous Performance 

On the basis of the success of the summer GE 
Theatre, on CBS, Young & Rubicam will recom- 
mend that the client continue the program on a 
52-week basis. 


CBS Plans 
Under wraps at CBS are plans for a morning 
show in a competitive time slot with Today. 


Set Match 

Two New York agencies have made their own 
spot check of set circulation in certain markets. 
The results were at great variance with the station 


figures in those areas. 


Herb Mayer recently turned down a $5 million 


offer for WXEL, Cleveland. 


Drive On 

NBC Spot Sales has launched an active cam- 
paign to almost double its current station list. It 
now represents the five NBC o&o stations and 
three independent affiliates. Objective of the cur- 
rent drive: total of 15. 


Spot Hot 

All in all some 90 national accounts will be 
starting spot campaigns effective this month. (See 
Spot Roundup). 


Deep Red 

The face of the FCC is deep red. Having sought 
and received additional appropriation for more 
examining teams to help them process applications, 
they now find, after mergers and drop-outs, that 
they can’t keep the present examiners busy. The 
appropriation bill just passed and steered through 
Congress by Senator Johnson (D.-Colo.) calls 
for 25 additional examiner teams. (See Washing- 
ton Memo.) 


Dim View 

Curiously, one of the most persistent points of 
contention at meetings between the NBC and the 
TV Affiliates Committee is on the subject of— 
lighting. 

The affiliates insist that the lighting on the net- 
work shows is arranged by the producers for the 
benefit of the few in the studios. 

They have complained time and again to the 
network that the shows as viewed on the screens 
across the country leave much to be desired in 


the way of lighting effects. 
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dui (Kk TT FOR BUYERS OF TV FILM COMMERCIALS 





*Slightly biased 
Q. Whois qualified to make TV film commercials? Sarra has been a specialist in visual selling for 
A. Advertisingmenwhoareexpertsin visual selling. mate Sipe 2 yee. 
Q. Which technique is best for my commercials? SARRA has had brilliant success with anima- 
nb Th ‘ ‘ tion, live action and stop motion — and 
° ie one which best suits your product and combinations of all three. 
sales story. 
Q. What is the best way to work with the producer? SARA’ 's permanent staff of script and story- 
A. Agood producer deserves to be made a member peat Hrs = fay pill aie 
of your team. Whether he works from your with the agency’s departments to carry 
storyboard or his, the more you draw on his out its ideas. 
specialized experience, the better the results. 
Q. How much of the creative preparation should the SARA has paieced more tna 2500 film a com. 
. mercials, of whic! % were created by 
producer contribute? SARRA'S own staff 
A. As much or as little as required. 
Q. How much should a TV commercial cost? SARRA commercials are inexpensive because 
- 2 ‘ they sell effectively. They are so fresh 
A. There is no such thing as a cheap commercial. and interesting they can be repeated 
There are good and bad commercials. Good for cumulative effect without becoming 
commercials are inexpensive. tiresome. 
Q. Should the producer be expected to submit a Sara does not submit material on specula- 
script or storyboard on speculation? tion. SARRA charges for the creation 
’ of scripts or storyboards but once 
A. No. An established producer's stock in trade is chayed, toy become pet of the overall 
° ° quotation. However, you do not gamble 
ideas and he is worthy of your confidence. time or money for, of over a thousand 
storyboards and scripts created by 
SARRA, only 7 have not been pro- 
duced. 
Q. How important is the quality of the TV film prints? SARRA i insures good reproduction. SARRA has 
P : its own laboratory for the sole purpose 
A. The print that goes on the air represents your of making prints of its commercials for 
investment of time, talent, and money. It should TV presentation. These prints are 
be the finest available for TV reproduction. called Video-O-riginals and. whether 
you order one or one hundred, each 
one is custom made. 
Q. Are better commercials made in the East, in SARRA epecialiots ome gvelistle in SARRA'S 
: ew Yor cago s Os 
Chicago, or on the West Coast? per he inte studios in California. 
A. Geography doesn’t matter. Facilities and The script and your convenience de- 


equipment are only as good as the men who 
use them. 


termine the location. 








SARA 


SPECIALISTS IN WISUAC SELLING 
New York: 200 East 56th Street 
Chicago: 16 East Ontario Street 





TELEVISION COMMERCIALS * PHOTOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATION ¢ MOTION PICTURES + SOUND SLIDE FILMS 
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DAYTIME DRIVE. Reported William 
Hyland, CBS vice president in charge 
of network sales: “All evening time is 
completely sold out except for two 
half hours.” NBC’s evening schedules 
for the fall season were packed equally 
tight and ABC’s available after-dark 
time was rapidly dwindling. 

With nightime business just about 
completely bought up, the networks— 





WILLIAM HYLAN 
“Sold Out” 


and spot salesmen—were now out in 
a determined drive for daytime busi- 
ness. And they were hitting pay dirt. 
Almost daily came announcements of 
sponsors lining up for morning and 
afternoon shows. 

Item: Seeman Bros. (William H. 
Weintraub Co.) will pick up the tab 
for I'll Buy That on CBS, Tuesdays 
and Thursdays at 2 p.m. 

Item: $.0.S.  (McCann-Erickson ) 
puchased two telecasts weekly of NBC’s 
Hawkins Falls afternoon drama, 

Figures for the first six months of 
1953 showed network sales running 
18 per cent above the 1952 level. 

Sharing in this boom are tv film 
syndicate firms. 

Ziv reports their business is double 
the first eight months of 1953 over 
1952. 

UTP, CBS Film Sales and NBC 


Film Division are up sharply. 


mu rurvoe Mews front 


Consolidated Television Sales has 
just reported a $3 million gross over 
the past twelve months. 

Judging from the fall business 
boom, it appeared almost certain the 
industry’s total gross this year would 
soar well over $400 million. 


FOR SALE? M. J. (“Mike”) Roche 
graduated in 1920 from the Bentley 
School of Accounting and Finance in 
Boston, went right into Lever Bros.’ 
Cambridge headquarters as office man- 
ager of the advertising section. That 
was the beginning of a steady rise up 
the Lever executive ladder: director of 
radio; brand manager of Lux Soap 
and Lux Flakes; general advertising 
manager of the Lever division; general 
manager of advertising services. His 
new position: general manager of a 
newly-organized promotion and ad- 





M. J. ROCHE 
A Competitive Battle 


Under 


Roche’s direction, the consolidated de- 


vertising services division. 
partment will provide promotion as 
well as media and programming serv- 
ices for the four marketing divisions 
of Lever Bros.—Lever, Pepsodent, 
Good Luck and Harriet Hubbard Ayer. 

Although the press announcements 
conspicuously failed to mention it, the 
Roche appointment had a special sig- 


nificance. Lever Bros. obviously was 






quietly overhauling its top administra- 
tive setup to better meet the competi- 
tion in the soap-detergent-toothpaste 
field. That competition, provided by 
Proctor & Gamble and Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet, was becoming _ steadily 
fiercer—and of growing concern to 
Lever. (It was an open secret in the 
trade that Lever “had slipped” and 
slipped steadily ever since the com- 
pany was caught napping when the 
first detergent hit the market with a 
revolutionary impact.) Lever had 
made somewhat of a splash with its 
highly successful Chlorodent, but it 
had never really gained lost ground in 
the detergent business. Meanwhile, 
both Wall Street and Madison Avenue 
heard persistent rumors that several 
companies were “interested” in buying 


the Unilever subsidiary. 


BREAKTHROUGH. Was television at 
long last beginning to crack the $7 
billion retail market? Department 
stores, by and large, had clung stub- 
bornly to traditional newspaper pro- 
motion, taken few flyers in tv (see The 
Missing Giant, page 36). The first 
signs that resistance might be weaken- 
ing—though not exactly crumbling 
were beginning to appear. 

The William F. Gable Co., leading 





WILLIAM GABLE 


A Test Run 
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Newsfront continued 








Altoona, Pa., department store an- 
nounced it would devote equal shares 
of its $120,000 advertising budget to 
television and newspapers in the four- 
month period beginning Sept. 1. The 
aim: to discover which medium 
“pulls” best for various types of mer- 
chandise. 

Gable has already been using spots 
and mechandising programs on 
WFBG.-TV (a total of two-and-a-half 
hours a week), owned by the store. 
This will be stepped up to include live 
pictures of merchandise, slides and 
participating films. Every item adver- 
tised on the press will be promoted on 
tv, with a check made on comparable 
sales results. 

Meanwhile, another “experiment” 
3,000 miles away was being watched 
closely. When the Seattle Times, only 
afternoon paper in the northwest city, 
went on strike, local department stores 
were in the midst of launching their 
mid-summer sales promotion. Bon 
Marche, leading outlet, lost no time in 
meeting the emergency. Within hours 
after the strike notice, the store was on 
the air over KING-TV with live spots. 
Next day, Bon Marche telecast a one- 
hour remote pickup from the store 
showing articles on sale; cameras 
dollied up to sales counters with price 
tags clearly shown, while Tom Dragan, 
KING-TV director and announcer, 
gave out with the sales pitch. That 
afternoon Bon Marche put on a 
fashion show over KING-TV. The 
store kept up its heavy tv schedule— 
it bought up all available spots on 
ABC’s Saturday sportcast of a major 
league baseball game—and kept up its 
sales at the same time. The “experi- 
ment” may well touch off a chain reac- 
tion, with other retailers following 
suit. 


COLOR BY CHRISTMAS? Color tv, 
rapidly shaping up as the big industry 
story of the year, continued in the 
spotlight. Following the RCA-NBC pe- 
tition for approval of compatible tele- 
casts and submission of NTSC stand- 
ards (TELEVISION AGE, August, 1953) 
four other petitions seconding the mo- 
tion were filed. They came from Gen- 
eral Electric, Philco, Sylvania and 
Motorola. CBS formally received per- 
mission from the FCC to inaugurate 
sustaining experimental programs be- 
ginning on Sept. 10. 
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FCC’S HYDE 
Action on Color 


The FCC itself took the first import- 
ant official step much sooner than most 
industry observers had expected. After 
two days of staff discussions, the com- 
mission issued a Notice of Proposed 
Rule Making on color television indi- 
cating the compatible system would 
get the nod. The commission called for 
comments and counter-comments by 
Sept. 22. The FCC noted that “petition- 
ers have made the required showing 
that the proposed system has a reason- 
able prospect of satisfying the listed 
criteria to the extent necessary for the 
institution of 
ings.” 


rule-making proceed- 


Translated from bureaucratic jar- 
gon, that meant that the NTSC method, 
barring unforeseen opposition, would 
have clear sailing. Speculation was im- 
mediately renewed that the first com- 
mercial color telecasts would begin by 
Christmas. Allowing for preparation of 
standards, notification of interested 
parties and the required 30-days notice 
in the Federal Register, official approv- 
al could come by mid-December. That 
was assuming, of course, a minimum 
of delay and a total lack of opposition. 


PAY-AS-YOU-LOOK. Since early 
1952, a petition by Zenith Radio Corp. 
asking authorization of subscription 
tv has been before the FCC. There has 
been much talk, especially by propon- 
ents—including Skiatron Electronics 
& Television and International Tele- 
meter—and absolutely no action. (All 
the suggested systems operate on the 
principle of a distorted signal being 
received by home receivers. By paying 


a fee, whether by coin box or added to 
the phone bill, a viewer gets an un- 
scrambled picture and sees a desired 
program. ) 

Now a new element has been added 
to the pay-as-you-see situation, one 
which, just conceivably, might lead to 
some action. Four holders of uhf 
grants bluntly told the FCC they need- 
ed subscription television—or else. The 
else being simply that they couldn’t 
operate in the black. Petitioning for 
action were WDHN, New Brunswick, 
N. J.; WIP-TV, Philadelphia; WELI- 
TV, New Haven; and the Stamford- 
Norwalk-Television Corp., Stamford, 
Conn. None of the stations is yet on 
the air; all must compete with en- 
trenched vhf stations in the New York 
or Philadelphia area. 

Prime instigator behind the move 
was Hugh Boyd—general manager of 
the New Brunswick Home News, 
which owns WDHN and formerly op- 
erated a money-losing FM_ station. 
Also associated with the group: Will 
Baltin, former executive director of 
Television Broadcasters Assn. and 
sales executive of Columbia Pictures’ 
Screen Gems Inc., now tv consultant to 
the Home News. The 14-page petition 
made these points: subscription tele- 
vision would be strictly supplemental 
to regular telecasting; surveys showed 
a low rate of conversions to uhf by vhf 
set owners; tests had proved public 
willingness to pay for selected pro- 
grams. But the key phrase was simply: 
0 . an extremely serious economic 
problem faces many existing and pros- 


” 


pective uhf broadcasters . . . 





HUGH BOYD 
“An Economic Problem” 
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Scientific cattle ranching rivals the efficiency of 
the hog abattoir you read about, where every- 
thing but the squeal is used. As a reporter once 
put it, “You drive a cow critter into one end of 
a special corral and it comes out dipped, drench- 
ed, branded, milked, tatooed in the ear, dehorned, 


tested for disease and engaged to be married.” 


The Amarillo Livestock Company, where non- 
betrothed cattle find themselves, is now the 
biggest in the world. Its butcher-block candidates 
jam the pens on auction days. The overflow goes 
on the roof, and that’s our excuse for the head- 


line. Translation: beef-on-the-roof. 


A visiting Hollywood firewoman, a bit on the 
scrawny side, came to town to launch a cow epic. 
As a local photographer posed her on a corral 


fence, she cautioned him not to make her look 





too thin. “Make me look round,” she ordered. 


He complied; she slapped him. 


The cattle industry's growth is phenomenal 
but not unique—for the Panhandle. Wheat, 
cotton, gil, helium and natural gas all play their 
part in building Amarillo’s highest-in-the-U. S. 
family income. It’s enough to make a time buyer 


look round. 


| KONE wu 


Amarillo 








NBC AFFILIATE 


AM: 10,000 watts, 710 kc. TV: Channel 4. Represented nationally by the O. L. Taylor Company 
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SEPTEMBER, 1953 


An exclusive TELEVISION AGE roundup 


on the latest trends as spot soars 


over $100 million this year 


National 





he biggest bull market in television? Na- 

tional spot sales. Climbing steadily for 
several years, prospects are that they will zoom 
over the $100 million mark this year, wind-up 
between $108 and $110 million, for a 36-40 
per cent jump over the 1952 level. 

In the second quarter of 1953, for instance, 
the numbers of national (and regional) spot 
advertisers increased some 50 per cent (1,876 
as against 1,260 in the previous three month 
period). And the third quarter, including the 
traditionally slow summer months, has held up 
better than in any previous year. 

And what about the season upcoming? At 
least two new factors promise to propel it to an 
all-time high. 

Aside from the growing trend to earlier 
Christmas promotion (Shulton, Benrus, Lionel, 
Hamilton Watch, for example, are beginning 


Goes Over the Top 


their holiday exploitation as early as Septem- 
ber), the fall period will witness the introduc- 
tion of new products on a scale exceeding that 
of any similar action in the history of the 
medium. 

Gillette will break out shortly with an undis- 
closed product and will use tv spots. Maxon is 
the agency. 

Colgate-Palmolive-Peet is entering the room 
deodorizing field with Florient, an aerosol deo- 
dorizer; has so far bought daytime minutes ad- 
jacent to network shows in Providence. The 
campaign will run for 26 weeks starting 
October. Street & Finney is handling. 

Proctor & Gamble is scheduled to spread out 
in its campaign for Gleem, a new toothpaste, 
with prospects for the spot exploitation to run 


“indefinitely”. The firm has already launched~~ 


a saturation campaign in the West Michigan 
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and Rock Island-Davenport markets— 
one minutes, station breaks and local 
programs. It has also lined up minutes 
and chain breaks in Youngstown, 
Peoria, Syracuse and Erie, Pa., mostly 
nightime network adjacencies or par- 
ticipating spots on high-rating local 
shows. The agency for the account is 
Compton Advertising, Inc. 


Spreading Cut 


Lever Brothers will expand its tv 
spot promotion of the new Lux Liquid 
through J. Walter Thompson Co. In- 
troduced about four months ago in 
eastern markets, the Lever product is 
now spreading out to Providence, 
Ames, la., Detroit, Rock Island-Daven- 
port, Syracuse, New Haven, St. Louis, 
San Diego and Los Angeles. One 
minute and 20-second films, day and 
night, are’ scheduled to run from two 
to éight weeks. 

Lambert Pharmacal, first to launch 
the new anti-enzyme toothpaste—Lis- 
terine Antizyme—will branch out via 
Lambert & Feasley soon and strongly 
in a tv spot campaign. iu 

International Latex Corp. is testing 
promotion for the Playtex Haircutter. 
a comb-and-blade combination for 
home-cutting. in four markets (Colu:n- 
bus. New Haven, Boston and Cincin- 
nati) with afternoon and early-even- 
ing participations and station breaks. 
Its success will determine the further 
tv action of the client. Foote, Cone and 
Belding handles the account. 

At the same time a big push will be 
put behind well-established competi- 
tive products: 

General (Wheatmeal), al- 
ready sponsoring one-minute partici- 


Foods 
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pations and local children’s programs 
in New York, Chicago and Philadel- 
phia, will add daytime one-minute and 
evening station breaks in selected mar- 
kets around the country. Young & 
Rubicam has the account. 

Lever Bros. is “on the verge” of 
placing spots for its Good Luck Mar- 
garine, among other products, via 
Hewitt, Ogilvy, Benson & Mather. 

Lehn 
which dropped the network Show of 


and Fink, pharmaceuticals, 


Shows, will concentrate on daytime 
spots in a healthy number of markets 
for Lysol. The product is placed by 
Lennen & Newell. 

Ethyl Corp., which sponsored the 15 
minute Great Playback in 14 markets 
last year, has built up the schedule to 
44, with more to come. BBD&O is the 
agency. 

Aluminum Co. of America is re- 
ported to be considering tv spots for 
its Alcoa aluminum foil, via Fuller & 
Smith & Ross. 

Telechron Dept. of G. E. through N. 
W. Ayer has planned an impressive 
Christmas tv schedule. 


New Cars 


1954 
Plymouth models in virtually every 
market in November via N. W. Ayer. 


Chrysler will introduce its 


Phillips Petroleum is underwriting 
football games in its distributing area. 
After the football season the company 
is planning to use programs; has con- 
tracted to sponsor in several markets 
the Ziv Show, / Led Three Lives. Lam- 
bert & Feasley is the agency. 

Bond Clothes, via Biow Co., is over- 
hauling its entire tv-radio placement. 
It’s planning to sponsor evening news- 





casts of tv in several markets. 

Philip Morris, which dropped My) 
Hero on NBC, is placing five minute 
news, weather and _ sportcasts, also 
through Biow. 

Groveton Paper, manufacturer of 
Vanity Fair Facial Tissues, is buying 
participations via Paris & Peart. 

General Mills is buying daytime and 
nightime ID’s for Betty Crocker Cake 


Mix. The agency is D-F-S. 
Cameras and Stamps 


The mail order accounts are also 
active this fall. 

The Film Club of America (New 
York City) is promoting a new mail- 
order package of a pocket-size Uni- 
versal camera with a flash-bulb attach- 
ment for $9.95 which will be refund- 
ed after a certain amount of film has 
been purchased. Tested in Pittsburgh 
with two-minute participations on a 
late-night program, the campaign will 
run in 17 markets beginning Sept. 13. 

The H. E. Harris Co. (Boston), in 
a new tv venture, is selling stamp col- 
lections to children on a spot or 15- 
minute segment basis on early even- 
ing shows in 24 markets beginning in 
October. 

The Whitehouse Co. 
N. J.) will plug its new phonograph 


( Harrison. 


records in 50 markets over 2.5-minute 
participations in early evening and 
weekend feature films. The campaign, 
after a successful test in seven markets 
last spring, will start in October after 
the World Series. 

No single segment of the medium 
has been exempt from the stimulating 
effect of the boom in spot. 

Producers of film commercials, for 

















example, with almost no exceptions, 
are reporting heavy business as a re- 
sult of the national spot flurry. 

Outfits like Transfilm, Robert Law- 
rence Productions, Shamus Culhane. 
Sarra, all report that they are “swamp- 
ed.” They are doing a land-office busi- 
ness, for the most part, in 20-second 
and one-minute jobs, though Culhane 
has even been having heavy calls for 
ID's. The bulk of their current com- 
mercials are for soaps, drugs, pack- 
aged foods and beer, with new car 
models now figuring large. (Sidelight: 
There has been a minor but noticeable 
shift in the proportion of dramatized 
and animated spots since the recent 
Screen Actors Guild Strike. Producers 
say the actors are pricing themselves 
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out of the market. It used to be 50-50: 
now, it’s edging toward 60 per cent 
animated and 40 per cent dramatic.) 


The Trends 


Out of this apparently spontaneous 
and unprecedented expansion of the 
tv spot business, several patterns have 
emerged. Among them: 

1. The big swing to daytime. Only 
last year station representatives had a 
comparatively hard time selling pre- 
evening time. Everyone, figuratively, 
wanted to follow Milton Berle, Show 
of Shows, Ed Sullivan and other ma- 
jor after-dark programs. This year. 
afternoon spots are in strong demand. 
The 


backward 


“problem” period has moved 
into the morning hours. 
Class B and Class C spots, to quote one 
major rep, are “a cinch.” 

2. Earlier placement. Not only are 
agencies searching out station breaks 
and one-minutes on afternoon partici- 
pation shows, they’re planning sched- 


The 


usual mid-and-late August rush (bell- 


ules much earlier than usual. 
weather for the rest of the year) start- 
ed with a rush in late July. There are 
various reasons for the “get-there- 
fustest” approach. 

Agencies, for example, have learned 


through hard that the 


choice spots go early; they've been 


experience 


urging clients to approve budgets as 
soon as possible so orders can be 
placed in plenty of time. Then, many 
stations, such as the NBC owned-and- 
operated outlets, 
modified their time policy. They are 


have unofficially 


now, for instance, accepting sponsors 
such as Vick’s (Vaporub, Vatronol 
and Cough Drops) earlier than the 








usual 30-day period, provided sched- 
ules run for 13 weeks or more. 

3. Reaction to “tight” network avail- 
abilities. Some sponsors, unable to 
clear their network shows in markets 
vital to their products’ exploitation, are 
mending the gaps with spot schedules 
in those areas. General Electric (Hot- 
point) and Lambert Pharmacal (Lis- 
terine) are placing Ozzie and Harriet 
on a spot basis where they cannot clear 
(ABC), as are 
Bristol-Myers and Armour for Pride 


of the Family. 


4. Strong, but contested, preference 


time on the network 


for the Class A 20-second announce- 
ments. For the last four months of this 
year, the “good” 20-second national 


Rapidly 


rising second choice: One-minute spots 


spots are virtually sold out 


on daytime participating shows (one- 


minutes on late movies sell well too). 


Shorter Spots 


As for eight-second ID’s, the de- 
mand is slow, though some advertisers 
(notably Vick’s Chemical and General 
Mills) generally favor them because of 
the low cost. 

5. Cooking shows favored by many 
buyers. Of the participation shows. 
kitchen 


program, now standard coast-to-coast. 


the cooking-demonstration 
is by far the most popular. Produced 
locally, with a local personality as 
“chef”, they command a comparatively 
small but intensively loyal audience: 
advertisers, too, like the personal en- 
dorsement of their products. Says one 
national spot specialist: “When Chef 
Milani (KTTV, tells 


the women: ‘Your husband will love 


Los Angeles) 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Small Fry — Big Sales 


Howdy, Hoppy and other 


tv personalities are sparking 


a thriving retail boom. 


ut a youngster in front of a tele- 
i vision set to watch such programs 
as Howdy Doody, Ding-Dong School, 
or Roy Rogers and what will you get? 
Well, harrassed mothers will probably 
be blessed with some welcome peace 
and quiet; the nation’s retailers, on 
the other hand, will be equally blessed 
with millions of dollars in sales. That’s 
the lucrative result of “tv merchan- 
dising”—a tie-in arrangement bene- 
ficial to both telecasters and mer- 
chants. 

More than a score of programs— 
the majority of them aimed at the 
small fry—now license manufacturers 
to turn out items ranging from ap- 
parel to xylophones and _ identified 
with the performers. Because an insist- 
ent child is one of the most effective of 
all pitchmen, department and other 
stores handling television-inspired mer- 
chandise are chalking up well over 
$100 million a year in such sales. Tv 
producers, packagers, performers, and 
even networks, are divvying up $5 
million or more in royalties. These 
figures will jump sharply before the 
end of 1953 as many new items join 
the swelling tv-merchandise parade. 


Mutual Benefit 


In most cases, a retail tie-in is a 
correlative of a program; each stimu- 
lates interest in the other. (Many 
items are available and sell well in 
non-tv areas too.) Sometimes, a prod- 
uct is licensed primarily for promo- 
tional purposes. In still other instances, 
however, merchandising takes a very 
definite back seat to the television 
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show. Says A. E. Hamilton, merchan- 
dising vice president of Desilu, Inc. (/ 
Love Lucy): “Our primary interest is 
the show, the principals and the spon- 
sor.” Desilu has already turned down 
some 3,600 would-be manufacturers of 
Lucy items. 

Products tied to Ding Dong School, 
the Chicago-originated program aimed 
at pre-school children, must be ap- 
proved by Dr. Frances Horwich, the 
show’s highly-popular mistress of cere- 
monies and a professional educator. 
She frowns on coloring books, for 
instance, and, despite their popularity 
with both parents and youngsters, will 
permit none. The show has rejected 
600 applications for franchises in the 
few months it’s been on the air and 
intends to keep being highly selective. 

Gerald O. Kaye, head of Rootie Ka- 


zootie, Inc., by contrast, wanted to add 


little girls’ clothes and toys to the line 
of products; a character called Polka 
Dottie was expressly written into the 
show for that purpose. 

Licensing arrangements vary some- 
what within a limited framework. The 
licensor, as in the case of Desilu, may 
be the owner of the show itself; in 
which case all royalties go straight to 
it. It may be the network which pro- 
duces the program (CBS and Big Top). 
It may be a “promoter” who has sign- 
ed up a personality for “residual” — 
i.e. marketing—rights. Or it may 
be the packager (Martin Stone and 
Gabby Hayes). In the last two cases, 
royalties are usually shared by the 
merchandised personality and the li- 
censor, and at times by the stations 
and networks also. Royalties average 
5 per cent of the wholesale sales vol- 
ume (which, in turn is roughly half 
the retail figure). So far, the take 
from television items has been enough 
to split two or three ways and keep 
everyone—performers, promoters and 
merchants—happy. There are, how- 
ever, some problems. 


Up and Down 


The bulk of tv merchandise falls in- 
to four categories—l) western; 2) 
space; 3) circus; and 4) puppet. One 
catch: the popularity of each tends to 


move in cycles. The westerns, for in- 


stance, exemplified by Roy Rogers and 
Gene Autry, were in the retail end long 
before tv. But, with the advent of tele- 
vision, sales soared. By 1950-1951, ac- 
cording to William Boyd Productions, 
licensor of Hopalong Cassidy items, 














business was “at a rate of 700-800 per 
cent of what might have been expected 
Today, “the 
western situation has dropped down to 
normal.” (Even so, a large midwest 
store recently reported to the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association that 
mothers had been complaining because 
neither Hoppy nor Roy Rogers’ lines 
featured shorts. Off-spring refused to 


as a normal volume.” 


wear shorts even in the hottest weather 
because their heroes didn’t “wear” 
them.) 

Currently, space and puppet prod- 
ucts are running neck-and-neck with, 
or even surpassing, western gear in 
popularity. Out-of-this-world merchan- 
dise, however, is not yet considered 
thoroughly “stable.” The toy buyer of 
a leading New York store observes 
that space uniforms are too fancy and 
too expensive. Space toys are still 
mostly in the realm of the supernatural 
while the latest trend in kids’ prefer- 
ences is toward more—not less—real- 
ism. “Once the first man gets through 
to Mars,” comments this 
“space will be made.” 


retailer, 


In and Out 


Much of tv merchandise—selling in 
the $1-to-$10 price range—consists of 
“gimmick” items, novelties which must 
be replaced periodically by newer 
ones. As a result, licensors are con- 
{ stantly dropping or adding manufac- 
turers to theic roster. Most contracts 
run for a year: those that are renew- 
ed put out new lines each season. 

Meanwhile, there are well-establish- 








ed television merchandisers who are 
showing stronger sales every year. 
Among the most prominent: 

Space Patrol Enterprises, licensor 
for Space Patrol, operating for three 
years, has 40 licensees producing 70 
items in the clothing, toy, comic-book 
and phonograph-record fields. Retail 
sales this year “are in the millions.” 

Rockhill Productions, 
producer of Space Cadet, has granted 
license rights to Toni Mendez, Inc. 
Some 36 manufacturers are turning 
out 140 Cadet including 
clothes, books and 
games. The 1952 revenue was $12.5 
million, with royalties of $312,500. 

William Boyd Productions, licensing 
Hopalong Cassidy products since 1949, 
had 115 licensees turning out 150 


owner and 


products 


toys, records, 


in 1950. Fearful that 
production would kill the tie-in goose 


items over- 
that was laying the golden sales egg, 
Boyd cut down the list to today’s 52 
manufacturers handling 60 products 
ranging from ready-to-wear to bread. 
Last year, retail sales were over $20 
million; royalties, between $750,000 
and $1 million. 


An Oldtimer 


Roy Rogers Enterprises, in the tie-in 
business for years, now lists 44 manu- 
facturers turning out 164 different 
products, including shirts, boots, guns, 
tents, watches and lariats. Sales hit 
$22 million in 1952. 

Howdy Doody, 


Kagran Corp. since 


licensed by the 
1948, has 61 
licensees producing more than 300 
items, over the Howdy Doody, Clara- 
bel and Dilly-Dally names, mostly in 
the clothing, toy, beach accessory and 
food fields. Priced from five cents to 
$32 (a phonograph), they sold to the 
tune of $42 million last yeer; co- 
owners Martin Stone and Bob Smith, 
as well as NBC, split royalties of 
slightly more than $1 million. Kagran 
also handles Gabby Hayes: 17 prod- 
ucts and $1 million in sales in 1952. 
Paul Winchell, 
censed the first manufacture of a 
Jerry Mahoney doll back in 1949, now 
offers a hand puppet for $1.50 and a 


ventriloquist, _li- 


$15 dummy with changes of costume 
at $2 each. Winchell gives out no sales 
figures, simply says that 400,000 items 


(Continued on page 42) 
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British TV: at the Crossroads 


The debate over commercial programs nears a showdown 


" o BBC or not to BBC”’—that 
1: the hotly debated question 
that is expected to be answered in 
Great Britain this month or next. For 
the long, heated 
whether to permit commercial televi- 


controversy over 


sion in direct competition with the 
government-owned British Broadcast- 
ing Corp. has apparently reached the 
showdown stage. 

Sponsored tv—like blood sports— 
has become in England what the Lon- 
don Financial Times calls a “great 
topic.” It has facets which are politi- 
cal, economic, technical, educational 
and—perhaps of chief concern to the 
British national character—ethical. It 
has been debated in Parliament, from 
the pulpit and in newspaper columns. 
Opponents and proponents have been 
quietly girding their forces for the 
critical fall vote. 


Crossfire 


Commercial television is obviously 
not a new subject in Britain. Ever 
since the BBC began its telecasts in 
1946, voices have been raised in be- 
half of sponsored programs. They 
criticized the heavy diet of cultural 
and educational material as “unbal- 
anced” and “unimaginative.” Business 
interests, of course, plumped hard for 
commercial tv. Finally, in May, 1952 
the Conservative Government swung 
over to the pro-competitive side. It 


issued a White Paper which said in 
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part: “The present Government have 
come to the conclusion that in the ex- 
panding field of television provision 
should be made to permit some ele- 
. ” The Labor 


opposition promptly made a party is- 


ment of competition . . 


sue of the report; the Tory view was 
sustained in the House of Commons 
by a slim 28-vote margin. But that 
meant, in effect, that Parliament had 
accepted in principle the introduction 
of commercial tv. 

Subsequent statements by the Post- 
master General (who runs Britain’s 
broadcast and communications facili- 
ties) hinted that sponsored programs 
would begin sometime in 1954, Last 
October, Admiral Sir Charles Daniel 
was named to head up a committee to 
report on the technical problems in- 
volved. This past April, British Equity 
was urged to “lose no time” in draw- 
ing up a code for actors in commercial 
television. Meanwhile some 95 appli- 
cations for licenses were filed by such 
corporations as the London Daily 
Mirror, J. Arthur Rank and Norman 
Collins, former controller of BBC-TV, 
acting for Pye Radio. In June, the 


mighty London Times editorialized: | 


“Some of those who were opposed to 
. sponsored television . . 


. still hope 


that the Government may be persuad- ; 


ed to have second thoughts about per- 


mitting it. There seems to be not the 


slightest chance of any such change of 
policy.” 


Then came the Coronation. It was 
widely predicted that coverage of the 
impressive ceremony would be “tele- 
vision’s finest hour.” And, indeed, the 
technical quality of the presentation 
was universally praised. But American 
networks, by inserting commercials 
during the course of the Coronation 
films, inadvertently touched off a storm 
of lashing protest. A raging British 
press ran savage reviews of the U. S. 
treatment. Fiercest fire was directed at 
the small and innocent head of a chim- 
panzee named J. Fred Muggs. He ap- 
peared in a tartan kilt during the 
Coronation program on Dave Garro- 
ways Today program 
AGE, August, 1953). 


( TELEVISION 


Violent Reaction 


Anglican church leaders mounted 
their pulpits to declare—as did the 
Archbishop of York—that commercial 
television would “do more harm than 
Thirteen _ vice- 


the atom bomb.” 


chancellors of leading universities 
from Oxford to Belfast publicly pro- 
claimed their opposition. The General 
Council of the Trades Union Congress, 
main support of the Labor party, turn- 
ed its calloused thumbs down. Even 
the head mistress of a primary school 
in Scotland spoke up to warn: It is 
“extremely easy” to identify those 
children who watch tv often because 


they look “tired and washed out.” 











aes 








Upshot of the controversy was an 
announcement by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral that the Churchill government 
would not discuss sponsored tv fur- 
ther until it issued another White 
Paper on the subject this month. Ob- 
servers detected a definite backtrack- 
ing in the Tory position; they pre- 
dicted that the Conservative leadership 
would still favor commercial telecasts 
but would permit a “free” vote on the 
issue. No strong effort would be made 
to hold party lines solid in the ballot- 
ing. Unless public opinion changes 
radically, therefore, the consensus is 
that commercial tv will be sidetracked 
indefinitely. 

There are several reasons for that 
prospect. Most important: There just 
isn’t strong enough political support. 
The Laborites are dead-set against it 
to a man. Clement Attlee has even as- 
serted that if the Tories authorize 
sponsored programming, his party will 
cancel it immediately upon a return to 
office. But among the Conservatives 
themselves, there is a split. Many of 
the older members cling to the belief 
that a BBC monopoly, in television as 
in radio, is necessary for the public 
welfare. (The only two men who could 
possibly marshall party unanimity on 
the subject—Prime Minister Churchill 
and Anthony Eden—are both side- 
lined by illness.) It would obviously 
be unwise politics to insist on a vote 


of confidence on such a ticklish issue. 
Economic Factors 


Then there are technical problems. 
All British sets, for instance, have been 
built to receive only one channel, the 
BBC. English set owners, already 





BBC-TV cooks a vegetarian dish . . . 


financially strapped, would have to 
buy expensive converters—in addition 
to their annual £2 set fee—to receive 
commercial programs on another net- 
work. And BBC coverage itself is still 
incomplete. The money-short govern- 
ment has had to tell some remote sec- 
tions of the United Kingdom—such as 
the Western Highlands of Scotland 
that it can’t meet the “heavy expendi- 
ture” of providing them with tv facili- 
ties in the foreseeable future. However. 
it is already on record as promising 
to deliver BBC telecasts to some 90 
per cent of the population before a 
single commercial program is _per- 
mitted. 


Expensive Changeover 


The BBC now occupies most of the 
two vhf bands available—and suit- 
able—to tv. The remaining frequen- 
cies, held by fire, police, and naviga- 
tion services, could be cleared to set 
up a commercial network. But since 
the present licensees are civic organi- 
zations, the changeover in facilities 
and equipment would be almost en- 
tirely at government expense. The only 
remaining bands open to commercial 
telecasting are uhf, which would in- 
volve new stations, new transmitters 
and new receivers. 

Another factor: The British have al- 
ways looked on broadcasting and tele- 
casting not as a means of entertaining 
but of instructing and “uplifting.” 
Great emphasis is laid on the effect of 
programs on children. Although their 
attitude is more liberal than that of 
most Europeans (children are not al- 
lowed in many movie theatres on the 
Continent), the English still have a 


protective attitude toward youth. 

Proposed regulations for commer- 
cial television, drawn up last April by 
the Incorporated Society of British 
Advertisers, underscore that concern. 
“No material will be accepted,” said 
that group, “that may tend to create 
lack of respect by children for their 
parents.” And—one indication why 
Chimp Muggs evoked such a furor 
there would be “no statements, ges- 
tures, expressions or suggestions that 
are in any way disrespectful to any 
member of our or any other Royal 
Family.” 

Thus, the whole debate over com- 
mercial tv has assumed a strong ethical 
tinge. The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
head of the Anglican church, recently 
remarked: “We shall be no worse off 
without it (sponsored tv), and prob- 
ably a good deal better off.” Noting 
that British commercial programs in 
any event would not be patterned after 
American ones, one London newspaper 
points out that the primary arguments 
have nevertheless been resolved to 
freedom of the air vs. self-control. 
“They have assumed the values of 
what Americans might call their Fifth 
Freedom vs. what we consider moral 
standards.” 


In the Middle 


Advertising agencies, with a direct 
concern in commercial telecasts, have 
been caught in the middle of the Great 
Debate. They have been quietly point- 
ing out the advantages of sponsored 
tv, including the estimate that a com- 
petitive network could produce an an- 


nual revenue of between £5-10 million. 


(Continued on page 43) 
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New Faces, 
New Money, 
New Business 








“muthe poor relative.” “The third net- 

work.” Ever since the Pearl 
Harbor year of 1941, when the Ameri- 
can Broadcasting Co. was, in effect, or- 
dered separated from NBC by FCC 
order, such terms have been widely 
applied to the network. Through the 
years, ABC has had many ups and 
downs—perhaps more downs than ups 
—but it has rarely, business-wise, got 
within hailing distance of its once- 
parent company and CBS. Six months 
ago, ABC’s fortune took a sharp and 
definite turn for the better. The old 
Blue network merged with cash-heavy 
United Paramount Theatres. Com- 
bined assets: $144 million. 


Achievements 


Since February, while the ding-dong 
battle between NBC and CBS for the 
No. 1 position has largely occupied the 
~ television-radio limelight, ABC has 
quietly but very definitely been assum- 
ing a new and prosperous look. The 
network has: Gained working capital 
of some $30 million. Signed a house- 
full of top-notch talent, prepared new 
shows at a cost of $17.5 million. Con- 
tracted important, new sponsors like 
American Tobacco,’ U. S. Steel and 
Sherwin-Williams; to boost television 
billings as of Sept. ‘lyto the $15 mil- 
lion mark. Lined: up 146% affiliates— 
more than either NBC or CBS. Re- 


arranged the administrative setup of 
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its five owned-and-operated stations. 
Made the first experimental tests of 
3-d television. Launched a film syndi- 
cation department. 

Obviously, a major part of this im- 
pressive activity has been due to the 
financial transfusion resulting from 
the merger. Like ABC, United Para- 


mount was separated by federal action, 


in 1950, from its parent company,’ 


Paramount Pictures. Besides stipulat- 
ing that exhibition activities be di- 
vorced from motion-picture produc- 
tion, the consent decree required UPT 
to cut down its chain of 1,298 wholly 
and partially-owned theatres to a max- 
imum of 651. The company got rid of 
all the partial ownerships and pared 
the list of fully-owned houses to 700 
(with another 75 still on the block). 
The sale resulted in some $30 million 
in cash. 

As the new United Paramount 
Theatres took shape, the thoughts of 
its president, 47-year-old Leonard 
Goldenson, naturally turned to tele- 
casting. Paramount Pictures had been 
operating KTLA, Los Angeles since 
1939. The separated theatre chain, 
through subsidiaries, owned WBKB, 
Chicago, and had a half interest in 
WSMB, New Orleans. Goldenson, at 
first, ‘intended to branch out by adding 
a few more stations to the lineup; in- 
stead, he unexpectedly wound up with 
a network—ABC. 

Although he would probably be the 


first to deny it, Leonard Goldenson, 
president of UPT-ABC, is the “key” 
man behind the network’s unspectacu- 
lar but substantial resurgence. A Har- 
vard man (College: °27; Law: °30), 
he came to depression-ridden New 
York after graduation, joined a down- 
town law firm where he soon became 
known for his administrative skill. In 
1933, Paramount Pictures asked Gold- 
enson to take charge of reorganizing 
the company’s New England theatres, 
and his rise in the entertainment field 
was underway. In 1937, Goldenson 
was named assistant vice president in 
charge of reorganizing the New Eng- 
.and outlets, appointed to head the op- 
eration the following year, designated 
as Paramount vice president in 1942. 
When UPT was formed, he was the ob- 


vious choice for president. 


Decentralization 


American Broadcasting-Paramount 
Theatres, Inc., operates on UPT meth- 
ods‘as well as cash. Leonard Golden- 
son, for instance, believes strongly in 
decentralization. Thus, the 
chain continues to be run separately 
from the network which is “solely the 
responsibility” of president Robert 
Kintner. (Although in close touch by 
phone, the two men meet only once a 
week.) Theatre holdings, in turn, are 
divided into regional New 
England Theatres, the Minnesota 
Amusement Co., Texas Consolidated 


theatre 


units: 














Theatres, etc. ABC, already divided 
into five independent departments— 
0&0 tv stations, o&o0 radio stations, 
the television network, the radio net- 
work, film syndication—is in the 
process of further separating some 
television from radio operations. And 
each o&o station was recently made 
an autonomous unit headed by an 
ABC vice president. 


Ways and Means 


Goldenson, on the basis of his long 
theatre experience, also has very defi- 
nite views on programming. As he 
sees it, each entertainment medium— 
motion-pictures, tv, and radio—com- 
petes for the time and attention of the 
audience in a different way. Movies, 
playing to “captive” audiences in dark- 
ened auditoriums, command total at- 
tention. Films, therefore, can develop 
their story line gradually over 90- 
minute periods. 

Television, however, plays to “un- 
disciplined home audiences”: friends 
drop in, conversations interrupt a pro- 
gram, household activities keep in- 
truding. The answer then is to stick to 
the shorter format—half an hour is 
ideal for a “sock show”—and keep re- 


GROSS ANNUAL BILLINGS 
OF ABC RADIO-TELEVISION NETWORK 
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minding the audience what is happen- 
ing. Radio, says Mr. Goldenson, re- 
quires “least concentration of all” and 
should program for an audience that 
may even be reading while listening. 


These concepts are reflected in ABC 
programming. And programming, ac- 
cording to executive vice president 
Robert H. O’Brien, “is the cornerstone 
of the network’s new expansion.” The 
talent side of the picture is in the 
hands of Robert M. Weitman, former 
manager of the key Paramount 
Theatre in New York. For ABC, he 
has lined up such established person- 
alities as George Jessel, Danny 
Thomas, Ray Bolger, Paul Hartman 
and Martin Block. Specialists like John 
Daly (news), Hal Roach, Jr. (film pro- 
duction) and George Shupert (film 
syndication) have been given behind- 
the-scenes responsibilities. 


Looking for the “fresh, new ap- 
proach”, Mr. Weitman favors the 
family-type situation comedy. This is 
the format for the new Danny Thomas 
program, sponsored by American To- 
bacco, bowing Oct. 6. The star plays 
a night-club entertainer (named 
Danny) whose work keeps him away 
from his family so much that his 
daughter calls him “Uncle Daddy.” To 


date, some 79 stations have been clear- 


ed for Danny. 


Other ABC packages for the fall in- 
clude Coach Frank Leahy on at 7:30- 
7:45 p.m. Sundays, followed by films 
of his Notre Dame team’s game of the 
previous day. Scheduled for television 
debuts are such long-popular radio 
shows as the U. S. Steel Theatre and 
Du Pont’s Cavalcade of America. 
Roach-produced films featuring La- 
raine Day, Brian Aherne, Peter Lind 
Hayes, Mary Healy and other name 
personalities will be offered to local 
stations. And, come October, ABC 
plans to move ahead into daytime pro- 
gramming. 


Basic Concept 


All of this activity is based on still 
another tried-and-true motion-picture 
principle: business aimed at the whole 
family is big business. As Ernest Lee 
Jahncke, Jr., ABC vice president and 
assistant to the president puts it: 


(Continued on page 48) 
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The director has five 


an anything be done about mount- 
Cc ing production costs—a major 
problem these days to telecasters and 
advertisers alike? 
What? Run a stripped-down, highly 
efficient, flexible operation. 

Station WICC-TV in Bridgeport. 
Conn. does just that with striking re- 
sults. This $500,000 uhf outlet, which 
began operations last March 29, is lo- 


Answer: Yes. 


cated in a highly-developed vhf area 
(of 360,0000 tv sets in and around 
Bridgeport, only 12,000 are equipped 
to receive uhf broadcasts). Advertis- 
ing revenues as yet are small; costs 
must be kept in line. Through skillful 
utilization of personnel and equip- 
ment, Philip Merryman, energetic 
president of WICC-TV, manages to 
hold his total operating bill per week 
down to about $4,000. 

Station WICC-TV, an ABC affiliate. 
holds an interim contract with Du- 
Mont, is on the air seven hours on 
weekdays and Sundays, 11 on Satur- 
days. Of the weekly broadcast schedule 
of 53 hours, eight are devoted to film. 
26 to network programs and 19 to live, 


local shows. 
Local Service 


President Merryman admits that if 
he really wanted to “pinch pennies” he 
could run an even larger percentage 
of film and network shows. He feels 
strongly, however, that since WICC-TV 
is a local station, the best way to build 
up an audience—and, incidentally. to 
attract advertisers—is to offer com- 


munity “service” programs. Conse- 


quently, he schedules local sports 





jobs in one 


events, reports the local news, has 
panel discussions of local problems. 

The Bridgeport operation therefore 
achieves its cost-savings in other ways. 
Take the matter of personnel: 

On WICC-TV’s roster are just 25 
employees. That figure includes three 
executives (Merryman, commercial 
manager Manning Slater, director of 
operations Wallie Dunlap), four sales- 
men, four engineers, one fulltime and 
one parttime announcer, three full- 
time and one parttime production men, 
one staff artist, one film editor, one 
trafhe supervisor, one copy girl, one 


newsman. and four office workers. 


Jacks-of-all-trades 


At the station everyone “doubles in 
spades.” There are no_ specialists 
handling just one job: flexibility of 
manpower is the keyword. Merryman 
himself, for instance, does a daily news 
commentary, The World Tonight. The 
other executives—Slater and Dunlap— 
are also “talent.” They have daily 
shows and, like all the performers, set 
up their own sets and props, arrange 
for guests, write scripts and the like. 
All the production men know how to 
load film and make such simple 
camera adjustments as “phasing a 
shutter” or “correcting a lost loop.” 

Of the four production men, no in- 
dividual is designated as director or 
cameraman. The three fulltime and 
one “swing shift” men _ alternate 
handling the two cameras and control 
hoard. The acting director actually 
does five jobs: he 1) gives cues and 


instructions to the cameramen: 2) 





The “multiplexer” telecasts feature films 





switches cameras: 3) controls and 
shades the video picture; 4) operates 
slides: and 5) loads film prior to air 
time and by remote control starts the 
camera to roll. 

The cameramen are equally ver- 
satile. Each one is expected to: 1) op- 
erate his camera; 2) handle the boom: 
3) turn on light switches; and 4) act 
as floor manager, giving performers 
their cues and transmitting informa- 
tion from the director in the control 
room. Even the announcer has two 
functions—announcing and, at the 
same time, regulating the audio “gain” 
for all programs. 

The staff artist at WICC-TV is not 
really on the staff at all. He’s a local 
man with his own studio but under 
contract to the station and subject to 
call at any time. The management buys 
and supplies his equipment; he pro- 
vides his own work space (saving 
space, stresses Merryman, is one of 
the chief ways to save dollars). In 
fact, the station uses as much local 
talent as possible, strictly on a free- 
lance basis. “Outsiders” are responsi- 
ble for about nine hours of broadcast- 
ing a week at a cost of about $300. 
However, the “insiders’”—that is, the 
studio’s compact staff—produce all the 
programs, write all the commercials, 
even take and develop their own still 


and motion pictures, 
The Key Men 


Actually, it takes just five people to 
put a daily WICC-TV program on the 
air—three production men, one an- 


nouncer and one engineer. On Sun- 
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“Fluid action” marks the daily programming 











days, when only network and film 
shows are run, three men—an announ- 
cer (handling station breaks and iden- 
tification), a production man (operat- 
ing the control board and camera), 
and a standby engineer—do the trick. 

The Bridgeport operation, needless 
to say, gets the maximum “mileage” 
out of its plant and equipment. 

A major saving was effected to 
begin with by locating the studio and 
transmitter in the same building. The 
studio, 20’ x 30’ x 14’, has an over- 
hanging, 10-foot wide, sliding garage 
door to which trucks drive right up 
for deliveries. Running along and ex- 
tending four feet from both the west 
and north walls and hanging down 
four feet from the ceiling is a wooden 
batten holding dark-grey drapes made 
of rayon suiting. Manipulation of these 
drapes allows three sets at once to be 
set up while a program is on the air. 


Novel Newsroom 


The WICC-TV newsroom is especial- 
ly ingenious. It is nothing more than 
the regular announcer’s booth right off 
the studio proper. Merryman, former 
head of NBC’s production-development 
division, conceived the idea of equip- 
ping the newsroom with double-paned, 
v-mounted glass. As the camera shoots 
through it, there’s no reflected glare 
when all the lights in the compact 
studio, except a small ceiling work- 
light, are turned off. 

Also in the studio is a complete, 
permanently-installed kitchen. This was 
obtained for the home cooking pro- 
gram through a trade deal with the 
local Hot Point distributor. In return 
for supplying the equipment, he re- 
ceived a six-months’ “spot” after the 
demonstration. Similar swaps were 
made for living-room furniture and 
odd pieces. 

Speaking of props, operations boss 
Wallie Dunlap offers some advice: 
“Don’t be a collector. Make do with 
what you've got as much as possible. 
Use different seat covers instead of 
purchasing new easy chairs.” Storage, 
points out Dunlap, is a major cost 
item. It’s not the actual construction or 
purchase of props that’s so expensive; 
it’s the maintenance and storage. 

Station WICC-TV has two DuMont 
tripod cameras. Here, too, a sizable 
saving was made. The pedestals for the 
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cameras were bought separately, for 
$600 each. A pedestal camera costs 
about $1500 more than a tripod, so 
right there $1800 was nicked off. 

At first, both cameras had 50mm 
lenses, but it was soon discovered that 
operating in such confined quarters a 
35mm was needed to give a real illu- 
sion of space. A 35mm lens at a 10- 
foot distance covers a width of 10 feet, 
while a 50mm at the same range opens 
up to only seven feet. 


Preset Lights 


The basic Century lighting plan for 
studios 20° x 30’ is used at WICC-TV. 
Because the week-day schedule is fixed 
and the one weekend live show adapts 
itself to the same sets, the lighting can 
be preset. 

Hung permanently in the studio are: 

Eight 6” Fresnels 

Two 14” junior scoops 

Two 42” 6-lite slimlines 

One 414” Leko 

Ten 16” scoops 

Each camera has an “Inkie” mount- 
ed above the lens, hitting the perform- 
er straight on, to take care of the 
underlighting. Because floor space is 
so restricted, light stands are not used. 





WICC-TV’s Merryman 


With this basic—almost minimum— 
equipment, WICC-TV, nevertheless, 
achieves a remarkable operating effi- 
ciency. 

The film department is a case in 
point. It’s run entirely by the film 
editor, Elliott Wiseman, with the help 
of a girl copy writer. 

To put it mildly, Wiseman is a busy 


man. Among his routine duties: 
“breaking down” yesterday’s films, 
setting up today’s, clearing, checking, 
and reloading projectors, making the 
more complicated repairs and adjust- 
ments. Wiseman also cuts and edits 
film, shoots commercials, makes slides, 
takes and develops pictures of local 
news events. 

Really unique is the station’s method 
of telecasting feature films. It elimi- 
nates the need for a special movie 
camera—priced around $10,000—as 
part of the film chain. 

Most tv stations use a film camera 
to take a picture as it comes off a pro- 
jector and then put it on the air. At 
WICC-TV, a grey, 


wooden box, 10” square and 4’ long— 


multiplexer—a 


is placed between two 16mm _ pro- 
jectors. On both sides of the multi- 
plexer are 4” x 4” windows (prisms) 
which receive the picture from the pro- 
jectors and then reflect it down to a 
ground-glass window which acts as a 
screen. An ordinary studio camera, 
fitted with a 90 mm lens, peers through 
a 3” hole in the studio wall, picks up 
the picture reflected in the multiplexer 
and transmits it. In this manner, films 
and slides become just routine pictures 
for the regular camera to handle. 


Mobile Technique 


“Fluid action” is an apt way to de- 
scribe WICC-TV’s daily operating tech- 
nique. At 5:25 p.m. each day, the 
Wallie Dunlap disc jockey show is 
winding up at the east end of the 
studio; Dunlap chats informally at a 
turntable in 
drapes. Meanwhile, at the west end of 


front of drawn, grey 


the room, Jean Porter is busy setting 
up props and furniture — changing 
drapes, removing a fireplace, chang- 
ing pictures—to convert a living-room 
set into a children’s room for her 
Play Party program. While the No. 
1 camera is on Dunlap, the No. 2 
camera is at the southeast end of the 
studio getting ready to pick up com- 
mercial film slides from the multi- 
plexer. 

As soon as Dunlap is finished, the 
director switches the picture to the 
second camera, and the announcer 
does a 30-second commercial during 
which two slides are flashed on. Con- 
currently, the camerman wheels No. 1 
into position for the opening shot of 
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Miss Porter, turns his boom in that 
direction, and then trots over to the 
switchboard at the southwest end of 
the studio. There he switches off the 
master, leaving only the ceiling work- 
light on, clicks off the Dunlap lights, 
switches on the Jean Porter lights, 
clicks on the master, dashes back to 
his camera, lines it and the boom up 
—all in 30 seconds. 


Continuous Action 


The lens used for the last shot of the 
Dunlap show, the workhorse 90mm, 
is used for the first shot of Miss 
Porter. As the Porter show begins, 
Wallie Dunlap is striking his name- 
plate, desk, chair, and other props; 
a bit east of the studio’s center, Philip 
Merryman is wheeling on a blackboard 
featuring a large map of the world. 


The Twin Cities tak 


A GIANT STEP © 


This will be the backdrop for his The 
World Tonight commentary following 
Miss Porter. 

Such split-second timing, and ma- 
chine-like precision were not, of course, 
achieved overnight. A month before 
they began operations, the staff of 
WICC-TV began to “get acquainted” 
—not only with each other but also 
with the equipment. Every day for a 
week before air time there were dry 
runs of each show. Programming was 
carefully tailored to fit the facilities, 
manpower and equipment. 

The experience of WICC-TV is elo- 
quent evidence, then, that those pro- 
duction costs can be kept down. “It 


may sound corny,” says Philip Merry- 
man, “but where there’s a will there’s 
a way.” And, he might have added, 
where there’s imagination. 


e 








Small Talk 


A few years ago, the late Arthur 
Kudner, founder of the Kudner Adver- 
tising Agency, made a pitch for a big, 
midwest account. To make a first-rate 
showing, he took his whole agency 
“circus” along with him: verbal acro- 
bats, client-tamers, copy-riders and the 
like. The midwest executive—for 
whom it all had been given—looked 
dazed when the show was over, but 
he was determined not to be “pushed” 
into anything. 

“I’m sorry,” he said, “but I believe 
we should have an agency whose presi- 
dent can give his personal attention to 
our account. We need a small agency.” 

Arthur Kudner’s answer was quiet, 
but to the point: “I have never known 
one that was small by choice.” 
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Some reasons why department stores are tv-shy—and what can be done about it 


The 
Missing 
Giant 


hy hasn’t television been able to 
crack the $7 billion department 
store market? 

For as many years as radio is old 
it sought to fight its way into the 
schedules of major retailers, and al- 
ways the reply came back: “We need 
the visual.” 

Now television has appeared with a 
fantastic record for sales and _ the 
visual, and still the department stores 
hold back, expanding only .13 per cent 
of each sales dollar in the medium. 
Why? 

Talk to a dozen different department 
store men, and you'll get a dozen dif- 
ferent answers. 

Says the advertising manager of a 
leading New York store: Not enough 
spread on tv. A retailer's volume, he 
maintains, depends on the range of 
merchandise offered. Newspapers. he 
comments, provide a means of getting 
that diversity across. To get compara- 
ble information from a tv program. 
according to this executive, a house- 
wife would have to sit by her set with 
a pad and pencil, copying it all down. 
“People.” he says, “just won't do that.” 


Budget Problems 


William Tobey, vice president in 
charge of advertising and sales promo- 
tion at Abraham and Strauss, Brook- 
lyn, calls tv “too expensive”. 

Most stores throughout the country, 
he notes, are purely local in operation. 
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On television they must compete with 


national advertisers whose budgets— 
keyed to country-wide sales—permit 
purchases of Class A time and spon- 
sorship of original network shows. 
Comments from others vary from 
“unsuitable in the daytime except for 
small ‘impulse’ items” to “too risky at 
night with current operating expenses 
of department stores up. net earnings 


down.” 


On Familiar Ground 


Vic Ratner, one of the few men in 
the country with top experience in all 
three businesses, radio (vice president 
at CBS), department store (advertis- 
ing director of Macy’s) and television 
(vice president of Theatre Network 
Television) has this appraisal to make: 
“Retailers as a group are conservative. 
For generations they've used newspa- 
per advertising successfully, they know 
how it works, and are hesitant to ven- 
ture into a new medium—in a period 
of low operating margins.” Mr. 
Ratner, new account executive at Mc- 
Cann-Erickson, also notes that many 
department store ad directors have 
come out of the newspaper field and 
are inclined to stay on _ familiar 
ground. Few have more than a passing 
acquaintance with tv. 

Case histories of those concerns who 
have utilized television successfully 


would tend to confirm that view. 





Several major stores have evolved suc- 
cessful tv formats with striking sales 
results. 

Jordan Marsh, the big Boston mer- 
chant, is a notable instance. This out- 
let has a current television budget re- 
ported to be in excess of $250,000. 
(And, as one retailer puts it: “A de- 
partment store never spends money 
for long—unless that money brings 
more in.”) Jordan Marsh concentrates 
on 20-second spots on WBZ-TV and 
WNAC-TV. 

A real television success story has 
been written by the Hecht Co., Wash- 
ington, D.C. For three years, the com- 
pany picked up the tab for a weekly 
half-hour of straight merchandising— 
no entertainment—on Tuesday nights. 
“Much to our surprise,” comments 
director of sales James Rotto, “the pro- 


gram clicked right from the start.” 
A Good, Long Look 


Hecht’s gave its show the descrip- 
tive title Shop by Television and set 
out simply to give potential customers 
a good, long, close-up look at store 
merchandise. Items plugged on 
WMAL.-TV ranged from $1 to $10, 
were selected for general interest, good 
value and easy demonstration. Results 
were immediate: the number of lines 
kept open to receive orders was in- 


creased from four to 10; the time peri- 


(Continued on page 40) 
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for buying time in a billion dollar 
TEXARKANA-SHREVEPORT market... 


first...look at this market 
covered by KCMC-TV... 


then look at these figures... 


next look at KCMC-TV... 


finally, call... 





ARKANSAS 
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KOMC-TV rexatwinned(@)) : 
SHREVEPORT 


POPULATION RETAIL SALES 
489,200 $364,237,000 


CBS - ABC- DUMONT 
CHANNEL 6 


The O.L. TAYLOR Co. 


New York Chicago 
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ke m C ie C Vv serving the Texarkana-Shreveport market 
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Ask a youngster to draw a house, and the chances are he’ll 
top it off with an antenna— almost without thinking about 
it. The way you used to curl the chimney smoke in your own 
small-fry pictures. 

This may surprise you if you still think of television as a 
new advertising medium. But a house today is hardly com- 
plete without television. Television is already part of every- 
day living in 25 million homes—and a half million additional 
sets are installed every month. 

For a television antenna is a sign of welcome to people 
with something to say—and show—in advertising, as in enter- 
tainment, sports, news, and public affairs. It’s a sign of almost 
five hours of daily welcome on the average screen — which 
displays products to more people, with more appeal and im- 
pact, than any other medium in advertising history. 

What assures you the biggest welcome in customers’ 
homes is a good program. And the network with the most 
popular programs is CBS Television —which consistently wins 
most of the top ratings where popularity can be compared: 
in the major markets where networks compete... It’s the net- 
work that can take your program —and product—with the 
greatest economy into American homes. CBS TELEVISION 


~ - 
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Giant (Continued from page 36) 


od for accepting calls had to be ex- 
tended to a full hour after the pro- 
gram’s end. Within one month dollar 
volume directly attributable to the 
show had risen from $582 to $2600. 
Mr. Rotto credits the “complete 
success” of Shop by Television to four 
factors: 1) An attractive and informal 
sales couple handled all promotion; 2) 
the telecasts ran at a time (7:30-8:00 
p.m.) when families were home to- 
gether; 3) the program ran steadily 
week after week and built up a steady 
following; and 4) the sales pitch was 
“more intense and rigorous than mer- 
chandising by newspaper ads.” 


Surprising Orders 


Still other tv techniques have paid 
off. Fowler, Dick and Walker, depart- 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.., 


found that a complete demonstration 


ent store in 


of a single, expensive item during a 
five-minute spot on WBRE-TV did the 
trick. A “surprising” number of orders 
came in for high-priced, custom-made 
slip covers. Viewers had been sold by 
seeing the fabric in bulk, under the 
cutting shears, fitted to a chair and, 
finally, as a finished product. 

Ted Weber, sales manager of WGN- 
TV. Chicago, thinks the important 
thing in stimulating retail buying is 
to show an item more than once. 
Clothing sponsors of 10 p.m. movies 
on the station, he reports, have dis- 
covered that a single 140-word com- 
mercial on men’s suits does not bring 
the same response as a 70-word com- 





Ratner: “Conservative Group” 
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mercial repeated twice “almost ver- 
batim.” One apparel firm using this 
method leap-frogged its sales to last 
year’s $1.2 million—“entirely through 
the use of television.” 

On the other hand, station WCPO- 
TV, Cincinnati, believes that a success- 
ful sales pitch must offer entertainment 
as well as value. Currently, staff mem- 
ber Bernice Foley is producing a 
“little “little 
theatre” techniques. “I am told time 


fashion show” using 
and time again by buyers,” she says, 
“that this type of show pulls greater 
than newspaper ads.” Miss Foley con- 
fers regularly with store buyers, helps 
select items to be televised, and even 
brief her 


has company executives 


talent—much of it amateur—on the 





Tobey: “Purely local” 


type of selling presentation they want. 

Many retailers, 
Peter Lasker, general manager of 
WLW-D, Dayton, are themselves to 
blame for not realizing the full poten- 
tiality of tv promotion. They set a 
time that they 


would never impose on their own ex- 


according to H. 


limit, for instance. 


ecutives: “Prove yourselves in 13 
weeks or you're out.” Rike-Kumler, 
prominent Dayton store, has stayed 
with television and benefitted accord- 
ingly. 

When this company drew up plans 
for five half-hours a week of straight 
tv merchandising (it’s been on the air 
for the past two years), the top man- 
agement decided that, as in the case 
of newspaper advertising, the program 


would be most effective if handled by 


specialists. Since none were available, 





Weber: “Repeat, please” 


Rike-Kumler The 


firm’s advertising manager has become 


created its own. 
a self-made expert in tv merchandis- 
ing; he begins work on each show a 
full two weeks before telecast time. 
Buyers select the products to be dis- 
played and advise copywriters on the 
key selling points. And three of the 
store’s best sales clerks have been as- 
signed to handle all before-camera 
presentations. 

Joske’s of San Antonio has been us- 


ing television effectively for four years 


(a twice-weekly shopping program, 
Sunday night news and spots on 
WOAI-TV and KEYL). On _ one 


recent Sunday spot a special salesman 
demonstrated a Tappan range, evoked 
30 phone calls and 14 sales. Products 
that “go” best on tv, according to Mrs. 
Caroline Shelton, Joske’s director of 
advertising, are housewares such as 
mixers, oven cleaners and vacuum 
cleaners (the actual working demon- 


stration is all-important). 
Something in Common 


Sales stories like these would plain- 
ly indicate that there is a role for tele- 
vision as a retail advertising medium. 
It is interesting to note, however, that 
those stores that have scored with tv 
have certain administrative traits in 
common. Advertising managers, for 
one thing, have the freedom — and 
imagination—to experiment with bud- 
gets. Promotion departments have the 
energy to study all angles of visual 
presentation and the ingenuity to come 
up with a successful program format. 


(Continued on page 46) 























WEWS... winner of the 1952 
George Foster Peabody Award 
for outstanding local public 


service by a television station 


“Give light and the people 


will find their own way” 





WEWS cLEVELAND 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD RADIO, INC, 
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Small Fry (conva from page 27) 


have been sold since he went into tie- 
in retailing. 

Mary Hartline Enterprises, licensor 
for Super Circus, has about 30 items 
from a 40-cent barrette to a $40 girl’s 
coat. On the market for 18 months, 
the line has chalked up a healthy $4.5 


million in sales. 


Newcomers 


Still too new in the field for defini- 
tive sales and royalty figures are: 

Desilu, Inc., which started merchan- 
dising | Love Lucy last fall. The out- 
fit now has 26 items on the market, 
will add two more this fall. Furniture 
and clothing are priced to fit the 
Ricardo budget; the nursery items, on 
the other hand, are more expensive on 
the well-tested theory that a mother 
will spend more on her children than 
on herself. 

Rootie Kazootie, with 31 licensees 
making 70 products. Most are under 
$10, the least expensive being a 49- 
cent watch; the most, a plastic phono- 
graph at $30. 

Ding Dong School has been in the 
merchandising business for only three 
months, now features 19 items in the 
educational toy and book field. Stores 
are installing Ding Dong School 
“corners.” Royalties will be shared 
with NBC. 

On the horizon for fall are three 
programs, all in the space field, which 
will utilize retail tie-ins. Captain 
Video, a DuMont package, was mer- 
chandised briefly in 1949, then drop- 
ped. The 


network is reviving it. 





Horwich and Ding Dong doll 
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Johnny Jupiter, a new show featuring 
a robot from Jupiter who comes down 
to earth, bows next month. Licensor 
Kagran is currently dickering with 
several manufacturers to put out chil- 
dren’s wear and toys under the Jupiter 
name. And Rod Brown of the Rocket 
Rangers, a CBS Television package 
sponsored by General Foods, will of- 
fer half a dozen plastic and rubber 
toys priced from $1.50 to $10 in time 
for pre-Christmas business. 

It's obvious from even this partial 
list, that tv merchandising is already 
a thriving business. But what lies 
immediately ahead? 

Those in the field think the surface 
has just been scratched. Their reason- 
ing: so long as television has an audi- 
ence, manufacturers will pay for fran- 
chises, and tv-conscious consumers will 
buy tie-in products. Leonard Rubin, 
sales promotion manager of Mc- 
Greevey, Werring & Howell, one of the 
nation’s largest buying offices, makes 
another point. Tv merchandising, he 
explains, for the first time has brought 
brand names to the important chil- 
dren’s wear field. 


Brands For Kids 


“Before Howdy Doody, Rootie Ka: 
zootie, Hopalong Cassidy and similar 


6) 


shows made an appearance,” says Mr. 
Rubin, 
advertising were virtually unknown in 
children’s lines. The dollars that for- 


merly were scattered among unbrand- 


“brand names and _ national 


ed T-shirts, pajamas, blue jeans and 
the like, are now being funelled into 
items tagged to Junior’s favorite tv 


> 


characters.” What’s- more, manufac- 
turers, genuinely “amazed” at sales 
results, are backing up the shows with 
both national advertising and coopera- 
tive store promotion. Even in adult 
lines, where brand competition is both 
long-established and sharp, industry 
leaders are plunging into the tie-in 
field. Among them: Harris Raincoat, 
Advance Pattern, Textron, Bernat and 
Sea Island Shirts. 

In time, of course, as _tv-inspired 
products become a familiar part of the 
retailing picture, their sales will prob- 
ably stop the current meteoric rise 
and level off to a steady pace. But 
meanwhile, the television merchandis- 
ing boom rolls on. 


Museum Piece 


Ever see a dinosaur close up? 
Well, television viewers in Chicago 
have. Ever since last September, 
they’ve been dialing in WNBQ 
and watching in fascination ex- 
hibits put on by the Natural 
History Museum. What's more, 
they have been prompted to visit 
the museum in record numbers. 
In the first fcur months the pro- 
gram was on, attendance jumped 
more than 18 per cent over the 
previous year. 

WNBQ has been cooperating 
with the Chicago Museum in put- 
ting on an intensive series of pub- 
lic-service 


spot announcements. 





These have played up the attrac- 


tions and special exhibits on view. 
Among the items flashed: on home 
screens: a stuffed duck-bill platy- 
pus, a tree python, a terrifying 
native baboon-like mask. The lure 
of the pastshas.been dramatized in 
10 and 20-second breaks and one- 
minute announcements. The latter 
are live,-and includé at least one 
interview with museum officials. 

Since these are public service 
telecasts, there has been no cost to 
the Chicago institution. A compu- 
tation on the basis of Class C 
rates, however, puts the value of 
a four-month presentation at $4,- 
600. (In the past year, over 250 
spots have been televised.) Mu- 
seum and station officials agree 
that the results have taken them 
aback. Who would have thought, 
they ask, that the Mesozoic Age 
would have proved such an attrac- 
tion to the Television Age? 














some 39 half-hour films (and over 50 
tv commercials) for one client of the 
New York office. In June, a London 
company commissioned the first filmed 
commercials “on a test basis.” 


British TV (Con:'d from page 29) 
(The BBC spends about £3 million a 


year for telecasts.) 

Of the five U. S. agencies which 
maintain London offices, all are ready 
for commercial tv “if and when it 
comes.”* Some have already trained 
their overseas staffs for the evtntuality, 
while others—like McCann-Erickson 
—would send Americans over to 





Advertisers and agencies, alike, 


HOW 
ABOUT 
YOU? 


Almost all TV stations 


(97%) are cooperating 
with and subscribing 





however, are realistic about the im- 
mediate prospects. They too agree that 
commercial television is unlikely to 
get the nod this year. Perhaps, they 
say a bit wistfully, after the Corona- 


handle initial commercials. : : 
tion ruckus dies down and becomes a 


The London branch of Foote, Cone 


: : distant memory—say in a couple of 
& Belding, for instance, has turned out y ) P 


years—a new commercial network may 
be set up. Meanwhile, BBC still rules 


the air ways. 


*The are: J. Walter Thompson; McCann- 
Erickson; Young & Rubicam; Foote, Cone 
& Belding, and Erwin, Wasey. 





An American Abroad to the quarterly 


RORABAUGH REPORT 
on Spot Television 
Advertising. 


Jack Gould, television-radio editor of the New York 
Times, has recently returned from an extensive Euro- 
pean trip. In the course of his travels, he spent many 
hours watching British tv. Following are some of his 
observations on the commercial vs. non-commercial 
controversy as reported in the Times: 





What seems self-evident after more than thirty hours of sustained 








viewing of BBC television is that American tv would be a sad and sorry 
affair were it not for sponsorship. Because of financial problems inherent 
in the Government monopoly, the BBC simply is not in a position to offer 
with any regularity the outstanding personalities of the British entertain- 
ment world. They cost too much . . 


* * * 


In the United States a viewer often wishes for more substantial fare 
and a respite from the endless stream of variety shows. But after a week 
in front of a screen that cannot and does not provide such purely escapist 
diversion, the reaction can be quite different. Believe it or not, you can plain 
yearn for some trivia professionally turned out... . 


* * * 


The absence of commercials—particularly intrusive plugs—on BBC 
television does give an entirely different tone to video here. Not being 
yelled at by an announcer or pitchman does impart a sense of dignity to 
British television which American video never will have. . . 


* * * 


An American viewer’s most noticeable reaction is not a sense of freedom 
from commercials between shows or at the beginning and end of a program. 
Rather, it is the luxury of being able to see a show all the way through once 
it has started. Eliminate the middle commercial in American tv and it is 
safe to bet that 99 per cent of criticism of the medium would disappear 
overnight. 











Almost all national Spot 
TV business (well over 


90%) is being placed by 
agency subscribers of 


RORABAUGH REPORT 


Find out why. 
Write today for free, 
descriptive folder... 


RORABAUGH REPORT 


347 Madison Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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Sales by Spots 


“Too much of a good thing.” With tongue in cheek, that might be 
applied to the tv experience of the Meadow Gold Dairies of Pennsylvania, 
the Pittsburgh subsidiary of Beatrice Foods, Inc. “We've found television 
advertising so effective.” says George Howland, company sales promotion 
manager,” that on several occasions we've had to cut campaigns short be- 
cause the product was completely sold out.” 

Meadow Gold uses a daily 10 p.m., one-minute spot on WDTV, but 
the bulk of the dairy’s tv promotion is concentrated on the station’s Kay’s 
Kitchen, a local participation home demonstration show, 1:30-2:00 p.m., 
Monday through Friday. Four announcements are spotted during the 
half hour featuring four different products. Sales results, to put it mildly, 
have been remarkable. 

In December, 1952, for instance, Meadow Gold advertised an Anchor 
Hocking egg nog set for $1.89. Within four days, 6,000 sets had been 
sold. Around the same time, during the Christmas season, the company 
offered a Peach Lustre Punchbowl set for $2.98. The promotion had to 
be curtailed two weeks before its scheduled end because the punchbowls 
ran out. 

Last February, a single spot for Meadow Gold cottage cheese pack- 
aged in a plastic bowl resulted in 15,000 sales. A few weeks later, eight 
announcements for a 50-cent aluminum tumbler of cottage cheese evoked 
300,000 requests. 

This year, Meadow Gold has appropriated $66,620 for television on 
WDTV., more than 50 per cent of the total ad budget. “Our switchboard,” 
reports Mr. Howland, “is jammed with calls every time we make an offer 
on Kay's program. Our research has definitely proved that dollar-for- 


dollar we get more for our money on tv than in any other medium.” 











KTNT-TV AREA 


_. 
SEA-TAC AIRPORT iS — a oe FIGURES 
FABULOUS ENTRANCE TO POPULATION” BiSTRIBUTION 


Balance of King 
A FABULOUS MARKET a Count oe 21.37% 
(Served by KTNT-TV) (including Tacoma). 22.22% 

The Seattle-Tacoma Airport, known by trav- West and a ite 18.76% 
elers as one of the finest in the world, is the Zo i es 
air entrance to a fabulous market . . . the vi- 2 entey” 100.00% 
brant, prosperous, growing Puget Sound area. Cbethadin ‘Sialic dal ether 
The entrance to this fabulous market for counties where reception is 
manufactured products of all kinds is KTNT- “Good”. 
TV. Write or wire for the complete story of 
the KTNT-TV area, made up of 1,318,700 
progressive, able-to-buy people. 


Affiliated with CBS and DuMont 
Television Networks 

se Transmitter strategically located at 
Tacoma, in Middle Puget Sound for 


greater penetration of the entire area. 
CHANNEL 11 
NOW 125,000 WATTS 


Fabulous Puget Sound cannot 
be purchased by buying one 
city alone. 


Sales Representatives: 
Weed Television, Nationally 
Art Moore & Son, Pacific Northwest 
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Spots (Continued from page 25) 


you when he eats this pie,” they literal- 
ly rush out to buy the fixins’.” 


6. The accelerated entry of public 
service accounts. Public utilities are en- 
tering the spot picture in ever-grow- 
ing numbers. Chesapeake and Poto- 
mac. for instance, is on in stations in 
Maryland, Virginia, and the District 
of Columbia; Illinois Bell, Ohio Bell, 
the New York Telephone Co. and 
Consolidated Edison are all active in 
local markets. 

7. A “wait-and-see” attitude on the 
part of some advertisers. Not all sta- 
tions are sharing in the spot boom. 
Prospective buyers often want to see 
how a new outlet makes out against 
established network affiliates before 
going in. If it’s a ubf station in a one- 
or two-station vhf market, the rate of 
set conversion is an important factor. 
But even a new station in a non-station 


town may not measure up. 


No Formula 


The average national advertiser 
doesn’t have a rigid formula for pick- 
ing his placements. However, he does 
weigh such factors as the set coverage. 
the cost per thousand ($1.50 to $2 is 
considered a good buy), the product 
to be pushed, the group to be sold, the 
local dealer set-up and the other media 
available. 

The amount of spot business placed 
this fall is impressive—and so are the 
figures. 

Spot business may undergo several 
changes within the next twelve months 
but every indication points to the fact 
that it will continue in one direction— 
and that is—up. 





Television Age 


West Coast Representative: 
Duncan A. Scott 


San Francisco: Mills Bldg. 
Phone: Garfield 1-7950 


Los Angeles: 2978 Wilshire Blvd. 
Phone: Dunkirk 8-415] 



































Bannister’s Blankets 


The other day, Harry Bannister, 
NBC vice president in charge of sta- 
tion relations, former general man- 
ager of WWJ-TV, Detroit, was in Chi- 
cago. While there, he stopped by at 
the Palmer House to check on the 
number of blankets. 
An unusual procedure? Not at all. 
Bannister is recognized throughout the 
length and breadth of the tv-radio in- 
dustry as a world authority on blank- 
ets—especially missing ones. It all be- 
gan several years ago in a now-famous 
exchange of correspondence. The 
highlights: 
The Palmer House 
Chicago 

Mr. Harry Bannister 

WW4J-The Detroit News 

Detroit, Mich. 

Dear Mr. Bannister: 

Upon making the customary room 
inspection immediately after a guest’s 
departure, advises 
that 


placement value of $8.00 each, were 


our housekeeper 


two woolen brown blankets, re- 
missing from the room you occupied. 
May we respectfully ask that when 
unpacking your luggage should this 
article be noted, we will appreciate it 
if you will return same at once. Guests 
frequently, we find, in their haste in- 
advertently place such items in their 
effects ... 
Very truly yours, 


signed/ L. E. Kaffer 





WWJ-The Detroit News 
Detroit, Mich. 

Mr. L. E. Kaffer 

Palmer House 

Chicago, IIl. 

My Dear Mr. Kaffer: 


I am desolated to learn, after read- 


ing your very tactful letter, that you 
actually have guests at your hostelry 
who are so absent-minded as to check 
out and include such slight tokens of 
your esteem as wool blankets (replace- 
ment value of $8.00 each) .. . 

By the same token, | suppose that 
passengers on some of our leading 
railroads are apt to carry off a loco- 
motive or a few hundred feet of rails 
when disembarking from the choo- 
choo ... Or a visitor to a big city zoo 
might conceivably take away an ele- 
phant or a rhinoceros, concealing same 
in a sack of peanuts—after removing 


ERIE, THE 


the nuts (replacement value of $0.05). 

In this particular case, | might be 
of slight assistance to you in running 
down the recalcitrant blankets. It hap- 
pens that when I checked in, | did so 
with the intention of remaining a week 
or so, and, as I had a lot of baggage 
with me, I needed all the drawer space. 

The blankets in question occupied 
the bottom drawer of the dresser, and 
I wanted to place some white shirts 
(replacement value of $3.50 each) in 
that drawer, so I lifted said blankets 
and placed them on a chair. Later, the 


(Continued on page 46) 
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TEST MARKET 


Served By 


WICU-TV — WIKK-AM 
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all under common ownership 
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That's right, sister! 


When you add Springfield-Holyoke 
— 43rd in size among metropolitan 
markets* — to Hartford, Conn., 
which is 25th, you get . . . 


. .. a total population of 
1,062,558 . . . 297,175 households 

. with a cool $1,032,106,000 
in annual retail sales. A combined 
market that rates 15th — bigger 
than Buffalo or Cincinnati or 
Milwaukee. 


And that market is covered by 
WWLP, Channel 61 — the only 
NBC-ABC TV station in the 
Springfield-Hartford area. 

For more information write us or 
our representatives. 


*Population ond its Distribution, 7th Edition 





= wie 


CHANNEL 61 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
150 kw EFFECTIVE RADIATED POWER 
SPRINGFIELD TELEVISION BROADCASTING CORP. 
61 Chestnut Street ¢ Phone Spfid. 2-4181 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
National 
Geo. P. Hollingbery Co. 





Boston 
Berthe Bannan 
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Blankets (Con:inued from page 45) 


maid came in and I handed the blank- 
ets (same blankets and same replace- 
ment value) to her, telling her in nice 
gentlemanly language to get them the 
hell out of there. 

If you'll take the trouble to count 
all the blankets in your esteemed es- 
tablishment, you'll find that all are 
present or accounted for. At any rate, 
they should be—unless other absent- 
minded guests have been accomodated 
at your emporium meanwhile. 

That’s the best I can do. 
Very truly yours, 
‘signed/ Harry Bannister 
Sales manager 


P.S. Have you counted your elevators 
lately ? 


The Palmer House 
Chicago, IIl. 


Mr. Harry Bannister 
WWJ-The Detroit News 
Detroit, Mich. 


Dear Mr. Bannister: 

I wish to thank you for one of the 
most delightful letters it has been my 
pleasure to read in my entire business 
career. It would take a radio executive 
to compose a letter that would cause 
Damon Runyon, Mark Hellinger, and. 
a lot of writers to blush with futile 
envy... 

Yes, Mr. Bannister, we do a lot of 
counting around here. I’ve counted the 
right 
they should be, and operating, every 
one of them. What I want to count 


elevators—and_they’re where 


now is more important to me. I want 
to continue counting you as a friend 
of the Palmer House. 
. I shall assume . . . that you have 
naturally realized that you were most 
unfortunately a victim of a machine- 
like routine that is made necessary by 
the very vastness of an organization 
so well operated as the Palmer House 
. Mr. Bannister, you would be sur- 
prised at the “replacement value” of 
the “tokens of esteem” carried away 
by absent-minded members of the 
audience. Twenty-five thousand dollars 
worth of silverware . 
away annually by our “absent-minded 
guests.” A similar total is cherished 
annually by sentimental guests who 
like our linens as a momento .. . 
We are sorry, Mr. Bannister, that 
you were bothered as a result of a 


. . is carried 


maid’s mistake. As the song says, 
“Let’s Call the Whole Thing Off.” .. . 
Very sincerely yours, 

signed/ L. E. Kaffer 

Asst. Genl. Mgr. 


WwWJ-The Detroit News 
Detroit 


Mr. L. E. Kaffer 
Asst. Gen. Mgr. 
The Palmer House 
Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Mr. Kaffer: 


Come home—all is forgiven. 

. . | am not insensible to the fact 
that you chaps take tremendous losses 
all the time, from petty thievery and 
pilferage. However, you must admit 
and the 
wag in me couldn’t forgo the oppor- 
tunity to take some advantage of the 


that you led with your chin, 


situation. 

Rest assured that I like the Palmer 
House and that I intend to put up 
there whenever I’m called to Chicago. 

Best regards, 


signed/ Harry Bannister 


Giant (Continued from page 40) 


On-the-air salesmen have the knack of 
moving goods as readily by television 
as over store counters. And all con- 
cerned have the constructive coopera- 
tion of local stations. 

Meanwhile, it’s obvious that the re- 
tail business would do well to take a 
second—and much closer—look at 
television and its merchandising po- 
tentialities. In 1952, nets of stores with 
than $1 


shrank to 2.3 per cent of sales after 


more million in revenue 


taxes. The time to break out of tra- 
ditional advertising patterns is ap- 
parently at hand. 
Similarly the time clearly is at 
hand when station operators will begin 
to train their sights more closely on 
department stores. With new stations 
being added daily and with competi- 
tion applying the pinch, the formidable 
and largely neglected field of retail 
advertising will become the heightened 
object of sales staffs across the coun- 
ry. The resistance of tradition will be 
met with an increase of imagination 
in both sales and programming, with a 
view to making the tv screen the front 
window of an industry which, in all its 
phases, is the largest in America. 




















Foiling the Competition 


Last October when the Reynolds Metal Co. plunked down $1.7 
million for the 39-week Mr. Peepers show (NBC network, Sunday 7:30 
p-m.) it had a two-fold purpose in mind: to regain a lost market; and to 


destroy a legend. 


The market was for Reynolds 
Wrap, multi-use household aluminum 
foil. For years, Reynolds had been 
the dominant manufacturer of this 
item, handy for preserving and pro- 
tecting foodstuff. Then in 1950, after 
the outbreak of the Korean War, the 






company diverted the bulk of its a 
aluminum production to military - ' 
uses, cutting off output of foil. Other ‘ , 
producers, however, moved into the 

picture with their own foils. By the e 


fall of 1952, when Reynolds was in 
a position to resume manufacture of 
its Wrap, it had to start from scratch 
and try to recapture its former sales leadership from the new entrants. 


R. J. Reynolds Jr. 


Mr. Peepers, starring Wally Cox as the bespectacled, bemused young 
schoolteacher, was the suggested answer. The response was indicated as 
early as the third week: a one-time, eight-second announcement concern- 
ing the use of foil in preparing the Thanksgiving Turkey brought 40,000 
inquiries. Mr. Peepers soon moved into the circle of top-ranking tv shows, 
and Reynolds Wrap climbed up to become once again the No. 1-selling 
foil. Company representatives found an eager welcome among chain and 
department stores, small medium and large. Merchants joined whole- 
heartedly in newspaper, magazine and other promotion campaigns util- 
izing the commercials carried on the Mr. Peepers program. 


Last fall when NBC was peddling Mr. Peepers, it already had re- 
ceived warm critical approval and had a good audience rating, but spon- 
sors shied away. They seemed to think the format was too thin. 


Today, however, Reynolds knows the show’s results are anything but 
thin. As a program that appeals to all members of the average American 
family (including Mr. Reynolds, Sr., his four sons, their wives and 
children), Peepers is exactly right for the compeny’s type of advertising. 


Last month, when the show went off the air for a summer hiatus (it 
will be back early this month), Reynolds was able to report that sales of 
its Wrap had soared 300 per cent above the pre-Peepers level. 


The legend? That’s a bit more difficult to destroy. It is simply that 
the giant Aluminum Co. of America (ALCOA), alone in the field for 
years, is the aluminum industry. Mr. Peepers, therefore, not only has had 
to make the public aluminum-conscious—aware that the versatile metal 
is used in furniture, trains, beer barrels, planes, ladders, cooking utensils, 
and scores of other items—but also Reynolds-conscious. Results here are 
necessarily somewhat intangible. 


But Reynolds’ overall sales this year are running well above last year 
(1952 gross: $239 million compared to Alcoa’s $577 million) and com- 
pany officials think the gap is slowly closing. Sums up R. S. Reynolds, Jr., 
president: “The Mr. Peepers show . . . sets the stage for a receptive presen- 


tation of our company’s . . . growing product lines.” 











in the fabulous Southwest 


KROD-TV 


lj; CHANNEL 4 
EL PASO, TEXAS 





On October Ist, El Paso joins 

the growing list of interconnect- 

ed cities. Already the leader ‘n 
entertainment in Ei Paso—KROD-TV will 
now bring the top cable shows to the larg- 
est TV audience in the Southwest. 


NOW YOU'LL SELL EVEN MORE 
ON CHANNEL 4 
Availabilities are going fast. Let the BRAN- 
HAM MAN help you select choice avail- 
abilities adjacent to top network shows. 

RODERICK BROADCASTING CORP. 
D. D. RODERICK 
Chairman of Board 


VAL LAWRENCE DICK WATTS 
Pres. & Gen. Mar. Gen. Sales Mgr 


Now Nationally Represented by 
The BRANHAM COMPANY 


Service In 
Concert Music 


Typical of BMI **service’’ is the 
complete kit of *“*Concert Music 
material used by broadcasters 
daily . . . scripts and data which 
help solve many music program- 
ming needs. 


Included in BMI’s Concert Music 
Service are: 


CONCERT PIN-UP SHEET—A 
monthly listing of new record- 
ings, contemporary and stand- 
ard. 


YOUR CONCERT HALL A 
series of half-hour scripts for 
use with phonograph records of 
contemporary and standard clas- 
sics. 


TODAY IN MUSIC—Dates and 
facts about the important music 
events of the month. 


BMI.-licensed stations—A M 
FM and TV—can be de 
pended upon for complete 
service in music 


BROADCAST MUSIC, INC. 


NEW YORK e¢ CHICAGO e HOLLYWOOD 
TORONTO © MONTREAL 
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ABC (Continued from page 31) 


“There aren’t going to be any fights 
over our programs—the whole family 
will want to see them.” 

Naturally, everything is not just a 
golden glow for the refurbished net- 
work. “You’ve always got your wor- 
ries,” says Mr. O’Brien, “they only 
change shape a little.” The darkest 
shape on ABC’s horizon is cast by its 
facilities situation. Although the list of 
affiliates is long, it doesn’t always in- 
clude the leading station in each mar- 
ket. More important, it is often diffi- 
cult to clear even a top ABC program 
in markets with two stations or less. 
(The top brass, from Mr. Kinter down, 
frequently take to the road to “sell” 
affiliates.) There are some factors in 
the network’s favor, however. New 
stations going on the air almost daily 
mean new ground for ABC to work on. 
And the fall program schedules are 
proving extremely attractive to pro- 
spective affiliates. 


A Long Struggle 


Still, oldtimers at ABC actually wel- 
come these growth problems— it’s been 
so long, they candidly admit, since the 
network could worry about anything 
but sheer survival. During its old Blue 
Network days, the company had little 
but high-cost and high-brow sustain- 
ing programs. In 1943, NBC, with an 


ei) rs mS 
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The Danny Thomas show is a family show 


almost visible sigh of relief, “ditched” 
it for $8 million in cash. 

The purchaser was Edward J. 
Noble, businessman, sportsman, 
former government official and mil- 


lionaire extraordinary. Forty years 
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ago, 31-year-old Ed Noble—then with 
a card advertising agency—bought the 
Lifesaver business and trademark for 
a handsome $2,900. That was as much 
as he and his partner, J. Roy Allen, 
could pay—and still have $1,000 to 
operate with. Through a combination 
of smart advertising, clever packaging 
and shrewd pricing, they built up the 
business to a $4 million-a-year gross 
from 1925 through 1938. Since then, 
figures haven’t been widely published, 
but Mr. Noble describes Lifesavers as 
a “happy, whimsical little business.” 


Enter Mr. Noble 


In 1941, Ed Noble bought New 
York station WMCA from Donald 
Flamm for $850,000. He later sold it 
for $1,125,000. When the Blue Net- 
work came up for sale, Noble outbid 
(including, reportedly, 
Paramount Pictures and Marshall 
Field) , putting up $500,000 of his own 
money, and borrowing the other $7.5 


competitors 


million from banks and associates. He 
changed the name to ABC, built up its 
gross tv-radio time sales from $16 
million in 1942 to $52 million a de- 
cade later when the UPT merger took 
place. The largest single stockholder 
in ABC-UPT, Mr. Noble today is 
chairman of the new company’s fi- 
nance committee. 

A good deal of the credit for ABC’s 
survival during the postwar years goes 
to president Robert Kintner. Now 44, 
he started as a newspaperman, from 
1937 to 1941 wrote a nation-wide syn- 
dicated column with Joseph Alsop for 
the New York Herald Tribune. In 
Washington, before the war, Kintner 
once interviewed Edward Noble, then 
Undersecretary of Commerce. The lat- 
ter was impressed by the young col- 
umnist; after hostilities ended, he ask- 
ed Kintner to head up ABC’s public 
relations department. By 1950, the ex- 
newspaperman had become president 
of the “third” tv-radio network. 


Concerts and Conferences 


Handicapped by a lack of funds, 
Kintner settled for low-cost yet effec- 
tive programming. ABC stressed public 
service broadcasts and_ telecasts— 
Carnegie Hall concerts, Town Meet- 
ing of the Air, United Nations -ses- 
sions—which produced more Peabody 


awards than sponsors. But by dint of 


stringent economy—and, in 1952, 
with the help of a $1 million loan each 
quarter—Kintner kept ABC’s head 


above water until United Paramount 
threw in their lifesaver. 


No Shakeup 
Leonard Goldenson has left ABC’s 


actual day-to-day management largely 
in the hands of Kintner. He has, in 
fact, transferred only four United Para- 
mount men to the network’s adminis- 
trative team: O’Brien, Weitman, Earl 
J. Hudson (who was shifted from the 
presidency of Detroit Theatres to 
direct ABC’s West Coast division) and 
John Mitchell (manager of WABC-TV 
New York). Says Goldenson: “The 
team does it. Once it’s set up, you can 
just act as the backstop—or the water- 
boy.” 
Thus 


“shakeup” since the merger—either in 


there has been no drastic 
top personnel or administration. As 
Leonard Goldenson sees it, time is on 
ABC’s side. Several kinds of “time,” 
in fact. For one thing, CBS and NBC 
night tv schedules are just about full; 
advertisers have to come to ABC. (One 
major agency president has placed 
time on ABC stating it would strength- 
en his bargaining position with NBC 
& CBS.) Then, the very fact of televi- 
sion’s growth as an advertising medi- 
um means more and more business is 
bound to come ABC’s way. The com- 
ing impact of color tv will simply ac- 
celerate the trek. 


Changing Tastes 


Another factor strengthens ABC's 
Unlike 
where a Jack Benny, a Bing Crosby, 


competitive position. radio, 
or Bob Hope reigns supreme for years, 
television program habits have not be- 
come entrenched. Milton Berle is “Mr. 
Television” one season; ; the next, he’s 
just another performer. That means 
any good program can compete for 
audience favor; the field is flexible 
and wide-open. 

ABC, in short, is well set for smooth 
sailing on the uncharted waters ahead. 
It has the experienced men; it has the 
program ideas; it has the financial 
strength missing so long. It’s begin- 
ning to get a healthy share of the busi- 
ness. Quietly, unsensationally, but very 
noticeably—ABC is on the way back 


and up. 























WFIE-TV 


The first and only 
TV Station in 


EVANSVILLE 


Serving 316,000 persons 
Retail Sales $300.400,000 





Announces the appointment of 


0. L. TAYLOR CO. 


as exclusive national representatives 


WEIE- 2a. sii RDN 


On the air early October 
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BUTTE....ful” 


BUTTE 


America’s Richest Secondary Market 


A BUTTE of a Test Market! 


NOW HAS 
A BUTTE of a Television Station 
KXLF-TV6 
with 
A BUTTE of a Rate ($100 Hr. 
for time and facilities.) 


A BUTTE of a Buy (20% Savings 
with other XL Stations.) 


A BUTTE of a Network (NBC-DuMont.) 


MONTANA’S FIRST! 
on the air August 14, 1953. 


ae XL Stations 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST BROADCASTERS Xe THE WALKER COMPANY 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO 5, CALIF. HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. NEW YORK I7, N. Y. CHICAGO |, ILLINOIS 
Jones Building 116 New Montgomery St. 6381 Hollywood Bivd. 1687 N.W. Nat. Bank Bldg. 347 Madison Avenue 360 North Michigan 
MUtual 3377 Exbrook 2-8033 Hollywood 9-5408 GEneva 963! Murrayhill 3-5830 Andover 3-577! 
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Washington Memo 


SPEED-UP. The big news from here 
this month is the rapid speed-up in 
certification of new stations by the 
FCC. For an agency that has custom- 
arily moved with glacier-like deliber- 
ateness, that is really news. 

It is good news for the industry. It 
means that the overall pattern of tele- 
vision markets probably will be pretty 
well set by a year from now. 

It means a steadily increasing num- 
ber of new outlets coming on the air 
at a time when public interest is being 
whipped up by the imminence of color 
telecasting. (Here too the FCC is mak- 
in news: see Newsfront.) 

It means an end—or at least a be- 
ginning of the end—of the intermin- 
able and costly delays some applicants 
have suffered while waiting patiently 
for the slow wheels of bureaucratic 
action to grind. 

It means more dollars will be avail- 
able sooner for operating stations— 
dollars that now are tied up waiting 
for CP’s. It means wilder and woolier 
competition for advertisers. 

Action on tv station applications is 
picking up so fast that it may well be 
the agency won’t need, or even be able 
to spend, all the extra money Congress 
gave it in the last session to help work 
off the backlog. Sort of “an embar- 
rassment of riches.” 


Big Backlog 


In May, FCC chairman Rosel Hyde, 
before a Senate Appropriations sub- 
committee, estimated it might take as 
long as three or four years to wade 
through the approximately 650 appli- 
cations then pending. Though rapid 
progress was being made even then on 
uncontested applications, competitive 
situations were having a slow time of 
it. Hearings lasting more than a month 
were common and one, involving ap- 
plications to serve Wichita, dragged 
on for 59 days. Records ran to thous- 
ands of pages. 

To help ease the situation, Congress 
was persuaded to provide enough ex- 
tra funds—about $600,000—to in- 
crease the number of examiners from 
10 to 25. Actually, only two new ex- 


aminers have been appointed so far. 

Two actions by the commission have 
done wonders to hurry things along. 

In February, the FCC permitted its 
hearing examiners to adopt “stream- 
lined” administrative procedures 
which did away with a great deal of 
the tiresome “proof” that was former- 
ly required on such matters as tech- 
nical, financial and legal qualifica- 
tions. The new methods have reduced 
hearing time in some instances to only 
three-and-a-half days and, incidentally, 
have proved of such interest to the 
legal profession that the American Bar 
Association recently has held a special 
seminar on them. 


The “Drop-Outs” 


In June, the commission took an 
even more helpful step when it changed 
the requirements on so-called “drop- 
outs.” Originally, after hearings had 
begun and a contender withdrew leav- 
ing only one applicant in the field, the 
remaining application had to go back 
to the end of the docket. This meant 
not only tedious delay but also made 
it possible for another competitor to 
jump into the picture. Now, under the 
revised setup, when a consolidation or 
a drop-out leaves one applicant, the 
hearing goes right on and is usually 
wound up on the following day with 
an hour or so of rapid review. 

This provides a strong incentive for 
competitors to work out some mutually 
beneficial settlement or merger—and 
they are doing it right and left. The 
present scoreboard shows that 74 cases 
have been set down for hearings since 
the freeze was lifted in April, 1952. Of 
these, 20 have gotten final decisions, 
while eight have been given initial de- 
cisions and are now waiting full com- 
mission action. 

Since June, there have been 15 
drop-outs or consolidations, every one 
of which has led to a rapid windup of 
proceedings and a routine issuance of 
a station certificate. Furthermore, say 
FCC staff members, lawyers for many 
other competing applicants are doing 
everything they can to bring their 
clients together. If the trend continues, 
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it will mean much more rapid dwind- 
ling of the application backlog, which 
may even have disappeared altogether 
by a year from now. 

Last January 1 there were 812 ap- 
plications pending. By July 1, the total 
was 572 and by August 1 it was down 
to 524. Since the freeze was ended, the 
FCC has authorized 442 new stations, 
of which 20 are educational. These are 
in addition to the 108 in operation be- 
fore the freeze took effect. 


FOURTEEN MEN. The key 
for a tv station applicant, of course. 


figures 


are still the FCC hearing examiners. 
now 14 strong. An examiner is a quasi- 
judicial person, but, for the most part. 
his recommendation is controlling. If 
you get the hearing examiner to ap- 
prove your application, chances are 
you've won the main battle. 

Examiners’ work requires an exact- 
ing combination of technical know- 
ledge and legal skill. They are also 
under constant heavy pressure to get 
along with their work. Some of them 
(it’s an open secret) let hearings get 
out of control, don’t know when to 
shut up the opposing attorneys, be- 
come hopelessly involved in engineer- 
ing details, and find themselves sign- 
ing only five or six recommendations 
a year. Others, at the risk of giving 
too little attention to details, are learn- 
ing to push hearings along, to restrict 
the arguments, to get “tough” (so long 
as they are equally brutal to both 
sides) with lawyers, and they are able 
to turn out perhaps two or three times 
as many cases in a year. 


Washington Veterans 


As a group, the examiners have cer- 
tain startling similarities. They are, it 
goes without saying, all lawyers by 
training and by inclination. But of the 
14 now on the staff, four have actually 
been employed by the commission 
since it was formed in 1934, almost 20 
years ago. Two more have been with 
the agency since 1935, so that half the 
examiners have had, for all intents 
and purposes, no other career than the 
FCC. Almost all have been “govern- 
ment servants” or “bureaucrats”—take 
your pick—for virtually their entire 
professional careers. 

Of the total, five have served as ex- 
aminers since 1947, one since 1948. 
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six since 1952, and two were appoint- 
ed only two weeks ago. These two, 
Millard F. French and John D. Poin- 
dexter, have both worked in similar 
jobs for the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
It is felt it will be some time yet before 
they can assume a full hearing load in 
their new jobs. 

Three examiners are women, and 
every one of them has been with the 
FCC since its formation. 


The Roster 


A run-down of the 12 examiners 
who are now handling the tv station 
applications: 

Jay D. Bond: After graduation from 
the University of Kentucky and Har- 
vard Business School, he got his law 
degree at Kentucky and went into pri- 
vate practice. Following service in the 
Navy, he went into government work, 
and transferred to the FCC in 1946, 
where he worked chiefly on FM radio 
until he was made an examiner in 
1947 at the age of 39. 

William G. Butts: At 62, Mr. Butts 
is one of the older examiners, and has 
been with the FCC since it was started. 
Before that he was an examiner for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
He was appointed an FCC examiner in 
1952. 
Basil P. Cooper: He is 49 and a 
graduate of Harvard Law School in 
the class of 1931. Except for military 
service, he’s been with the FCC since 
1935. He was made an examiner in 
1948. 

James D. Cunningham: He served 
with the Army in both World Wars, 
and came to the commission in 1934. 
He is a Georgetown University law 
school graduate and has been an ex- 
aminer since 1947. Age: 54. 

Thomas H. Donahue: He first came 
to government service in 1942 as an 
attorney with the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, was in uniform during 
1944 and 1945, and was employed by 
the FCC in 1948. Before becoming an 
examiner in 1952, his last job was as 
trial attorney for the Broadcast 
Bureau’s Hearing Division. He is 44. 

Benito Gaguine: Born in France 41 
years ago, Mr. Gaguine got his law 
degree from Columbia in 1934. He has 
worked in the Federal Alcohol Admin- 
istration, the Bureau of Internal 


Revenue, and joined the FCC in 1941. 


For a while he was legal assistant to 
Chairman. Hyde and became an ex- 
aminer last year. 

Annie Huntting: Mrs. Huntting, 44, 
got her law degree summa cum laude 
from Wake Forest College and came 
to the commission in 1934, the year 
it was organized. She had had a vari- 
ety of legal assignments in the agency 
and was made an examiner in 1952. 

Hugh B. Hutchinson: He came to 
the commission in 1935 after attend- 
ing Cornell and obtaining his law de- 
gree from Columbus University. He 
worked as an FCC attorney until made 
an examiner in 1947 when 38. 

H. Gifford Irion: Mr. Irion is 44 
and has been in one government job 
or another since 1934, when he was 
first employed by the FBI. His first 
job with the FCC was in 1941, then he 
went into the Navy and returned to 
the commission in 1946. He received 
his law degree from George Washing- 
ton University, and became a FCC ex- 
aminer in 1952. 

Fanny N. Litvin: She was the first 
woman examiner appointed and took 
her job in 1947. She has been with 
the commission since its start and has 
done legal work the whole time. Be- 
fore that she was with the old Federal 
Radio Commission. She is 53. 

Herbert Sharfman: He came to the 
FCC in 1946 from the Office of Price 
Administration. He is 44, got his law 
degree from Columbia and practiced 
privately in Allentown and Bethlehem 
from 1933 to 1944, He became an ex- 
aminer last year. 

Elizabeth C. Smith: Age 52, she has 
been in legal work with the commis- 
sion since its start, and became an ex- 
aminer in 1947, 


Status Quo 


In the Broadcast Bureau of the FCC, 
where all tv business is transacted, the 
personnel so far is largely unchanged 
from the previous administration. Still 
chief is able, young engineer Curtis 
Plummer ; his legal assistant is Joseph 
Kittner, a Democrat. The chap in this 
bureau who will actually write the all- 
important color tv rules and regula- 
tions is Arthur Scheiner, head of the 
Rules and Standards Division. He 
hopes there won’t be extended hear- 
ings, or any at all, so he and his staff 
can get to work writing the regula- 














tions. The head of the agency’s Hear- 
ing Division and a man who has much 
to do with speeding action on applica- 
tions is Frederick Ford, a Republican 
from West Virginia. Boss of the Tele- 
vision Facilities Division is Cyril 
Braum. 

In the top operating echelon just be- 
low the Commissioner level some key 
changes are taking place. The new 
General Counsel is Warren E. Baker, 
replacing Benedict Cottone. Baker is an 
Indiana Republican, got his schooling 
from Indiana University and his law 
degree there in 1940. He’s only 39, 
was in private practice in Fort Wayne 
from 1940 to 1942, saw active duty in 
the Navy, then held a position in the 
Office of the General Counsel of the 
War Shipping Commission, became a 
hearing examiner for the Civil Aeron- 
autics Board in 1946. Right before his 
appointment, Baker was assistant to 


Oswald Ryan, a member of the CAB. 
Tape Cutters 


Acting Chief of the Office of Opin- 
ions and Reviews is Sol Schildhause, 
an energetic young lawyer. The spot is 
a tough one because the office sum- 
marizes hearing proceedings for the 
Commissioners to cogitate on and 
writes the actual opinions after a final 
decision has been reached. Cutting 
down unwieldly records and pleadings 
into manageable size without distort- 
ing the arguments is a tricky business 
and has been a real bottleneck to 
FCC efficiency in Mr. 
Schildhause’s staff is almost double 
that of his predecessor, so real tape- 


past years. 


cutting should result here. 

Resigned: T. J. Slowie, secretary to 
the agency. He is said to have signed 
literally hundreds of thousands of doc- 
uments, perhaps more than any offi- 
cial in Washington. That is something. 





TOP NOTCH PROMOTION MAN 


Network, station and agency experi- 
ence. A self starter ... a person 
who not only generates ideas but 
knows how to execute them. Strong 
on copy, layout, experienced in put- 
ting together hard hitting presenta- 
tions and sales promotion material. 
Salary requirements $8,500 per an- 
num Box 301, TELEVISION AGE. 











Drug Story 


The Druggist Supply Corp., which 
does half of the wholesale drug busi- 
ness in the country, is a good example 
of the use of television for Christmas 
promotior. 

The company is now engaged in lin- 
ing up a Christmas drive designed to 
get people to buy their gifts in drug 
stores. Their slogan is: “Your Drug 
Store Has Gifts Galore.” 

Last Christmas the company used 
newspapers, Sunday supplements and 
radio. 

This year the company will include 
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The Branham Network } 
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tv in its campaign. In an intensive 
three-week drive a half million dollars 
or $200,000 is 
earmarked for television. 


will be spent—40%, 


A spot announcement on Today on 
NBC will be used from December 2 to 
December 23. Dave Garroway will do 
a live commercial and advertise some 
16 products, including Seaforth, Hazel 
Bishop, Kidmetics, La Cross, Medicure 
Instruments, Argus Camera, U. S. 
Time and others. 

In the cities where Garroway is not 


film 


stations. 


carried, the Company will use 


commercials—on some 26 


Ruthrauff & Ryan handles the account. 
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‘\ Mary Ellen 


And how those kids can sell mom 
on the products advertised on WSPD- 
TV's “Fun Farm”. 


Dow Chemical Company, through its Saran Wrap Division, 
purchased participation to promote its new crystal clear 
plastic wrap in the Toledo Test Market. After a few short 
months, Saran Wrap enjoys 21% of the total wrap sales 
in Toledo. Happy local and regional sponsors include 
Toledo Edison, Kuehmann Potato Chip Co., and Corn 
City Chicken. 


Lovely and talented Mary Ellen superbly handles the fun- 
making and the commercials five mornings a week. Activi- 
ties range from dancing the Hokey Pokey* to learning 
about safety in the water (above picture with Red Cross 
Instructor). A weekly drawing contest attracts over 300 
entrants, with such prizes as bicycles, phonographs, pop- 
corn poppers, and pet shop certificates being awarded. 

Personal appearances of Mary Ellen in Toledo's leading 
super markets the past six weeks have drawn over 8,000 
kiddies and parents to watch her draw funny faces from 
their initials. She has definitely proven to be the idol of 







AM-TV 


TOLEDO, O 





Represented Nati 
KATZ 


Storer Broadcasting Company by 


TOM HARKER. NAT. SALES DIR. 118 E. 57th STREET. NEW YORK 
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the younger set. Letters from parents indicate strongly that 
the adults drop everything to watch “Fun Farm” also, and 
mail pours in from every town within the WSPD-TV cover- 
age area. 

A call to the Katz Agency's nearest office, or Adams 3175 


in Toledo will be the first step in bringing you outstanding 
sales results in Toledo's Billion Doilar Market. 
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T E L EVI Ss O Ri AG E List of Agency Timebuyers 


(The following roster covers the leading New York agencies and their timebuying personnel.) 


Anderson & Cairns, Inc. 


488 Madison Avenue 
MUrray Hill 8-5800 
Victor Seydel 


Jean Simpson 
Stewart Brown 


Atherton & Currier, Inc. 


420 Lexington Avenue 
LExington 2-8795 


William Tieman 


N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
CIrcle 6-0200 

T. J. McDermott 
Charles M. Wilds 
Richard Bunbury 
Paul Kizenberger 
Jack Purves 
Joan Ruttman 
Elaine Sloat 

Dirk Watson 
William Croasdale 


Badger & Browning & Hersey, 
Inc. 


630 Fifth Avenue 
CIrele 7-3719 
Robert Hersey 


Richard Mason 
Russ Hughes 


G. M. Basford Company 


60 East 42nd Street 
MUrray Hill 2-2838 
R. V. Muscarell 


Ted Bates & Company 


630 Fifth Avenue 
JUdson 6-0600 
MacDonald Dunbar 
William J. Kennedy 
Winston Kirchest 
Christopher P. Lynch 
Ned Midgeley 

Al Petcavage 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc. 


383 Madison Avenue 
ELdorado 5-5800 


Frank Silvernail 
Gertrude Scanlan 
Tucker Scott 
Fred Stoutland 
Bob Tatum 
Mary Ellis 

Bill Lawrence 
Hope Martinez 
Richard McKeever 
George Polk 
Elenore Scanlan 


Victor A. Bennett Company, 
Inc. 


511 Fifth Avenue 
MUrray Hill 7-2186 


Victor A. Bennett 
Edward D. Kohn 


Benton & Bowles, Inc. 


444 Madison Avenue 
MUrray Hill 8-1100 


D. P. Potter 


H. G. Sey 
Milton Kiebler 
Fred Apt 

Allen Beeman 
Paul Benson 
George Bredehorn 
Tom Carson 
Frank Carvel 
Marion Jones 
Arline Kotch 
Helen Kowalsky 
Muriel Mack 
Mary McKenna 
Grace Porterfield 
Lee Rich 

Jim Theiss 

Ken Togerson 


Irving Berk Company, Inc. 
551 Fifth Avenue 
MUrray Hill 2-4234 


Irving Berk 
Cecile Rose 


Bermingham, Castleman & 
Pierce, Inc. 

136 East 38th Street 

LExington 2-7550 


John McNeil 
Stephen W. Siddle, Jr. 


The Biow Company, Inc. 
640 Fifth Avenue 

PLaza 9-1717 

John Kucera 

Douglas Brown 

Edward Fonte 

Mildred Fulton 

Kenneth Kearns 

Ethel Wieder 

E. G. Van Horsen 


Ben B. Bliss & Company, Inc. 


1475 Broadway 
BRyant 9-5228 


Ben Bliss 
M. Gloria 


Blaine-Thompson Company 


234 West 44th Street 
LOngacre 4-0800 
Lee Frankel 


Ethel Holstein 
Leonard Turin 


Bozell & Jacobs, Inc. 


2 West 45th Street 
MUrray Hill 7-6210 


Harold Fair 


Brooke, Smith, French & 
Dorrance, Inc. 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue 
MUrray Hill 6-1800 
H. E. Pengel, Jr. 


Carl S. Brown Company 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
PLaza 7-4610 


Herbert Stott 
Rosemary Vitanza 


Franklin Bruck Advertising 
Corp. 


1270 Sixth Avenue 
CIrcle 7-7660 


M. J. Kleinfeld 
C. Joseph Gavin 
R. Bobic 
H. Gold 


Buchanan & Company, Inc. 
1501 Broadway 
BRyant 9-7900 


Nat Strom 
Mildred Ingvall 


Leo Burnett Company, Inc. 
677 Fifth Avenue 

MUrray Hill 8-9480 

William MclIlvaine 


Calkins & Holden, Carlock, 
McClinton & Smith, Inc. 

247 Park Avenue 

PLaza 5-6900 


Thomas H. Young 
Dudley Coan 


Campbell, Ewald Company, 
Inc. 

1 East 57th Street 

MUrray Hill 8-3190 

Don Bankheart 


Winslow Case 
Leo Langbis 


The Caples Company 
295 Madison Avenue 

MUrray Hill 4-2800 

Ruth Folster 


Cayton, Inc. 
9 East 40th Street 
LExington 2-1711 
Allen Black 


Cecil & Presbrey, Inc. 
247 Park Avenue 
MUrray Hill 8-1234 


Herb Gruber 
Harry Parnas 
Jayne Smathers 
Leonard Tarcher 
Charlotte Corbett 


Harry B. Cohen Advertising, 
Inc. 

1 East 57th Street 

MUrray Hill 8-3030 

Mary Dunlavey 

Eunice McGarry 


Bill Murphy 
Ted Wallower 


Wendell P. Colton Company 


122 East 42nd Street 
MUrray Hill 3-7442 


W. W. Breslin 


Compton Advertising, Inc. 


630 Fifth Avenue 
CIrele 6-2800 
Henry Clochessy 


Thelda Cordani 
Martin Hansen 
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Graham Hay 
Richard Hurley 


Genevieve Schubert 


Cowan & Dengler, Inc. 
527 Fifth Avenue 

MUrray Hill 2-0940 

Clem Boyd 


A. Marie Maus 
Christine Perkins 


Craven & Hedrick, Inc. 
522 Fifth Avenue 

MUrray Hill 2-5010 

Paul Hedrick 


Samuel Croot Agency 
28 West 44th Street 
BRyant 9-2588 


Don Brandt 
William Dollison 


Cunningham & Walsh, Inc. 
260 Madison Avenue 
MUrray Hill 3-4900 


Newman McEvoy 
Robert Bauer 


Fred Cusick 
Michael a trees 
R 

William White 


Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample 
347 Madison Avenue 

ORegon 9-0600 

yomes J. Neal 

Frances Keeley 

Frank Moriarity 

Tom ard 

David Wham 

William Wren 

Ed Forrester 


Al Long 
Richard Bean 


Herschel Z. Deutsch & Com- 


pany 
575 Madison Avenue 
PLaza 3-1788 


Herschel Z. Deutsch 
Madeline Allison 


Doherty, Clifford, Steers & 
Shen field, Inc. 

350 Fifth Avenue 

BRyant 9-0445 

Donald Quinn 

Harold Davis 


Jerry Gibson 
Esther Jealous 


Donahue & Coe, Inc. 


1270 Sixth Avenue 
COlumbus 5-2772 


Evelyn Lee Jones 
Clifford Botway 
Carolyn Diem 


Dowd, Redfield & Johnstone, 
Inc. 


501 Madison Avenue 
MUrray Hill 8-1275 


Wallace Lanton 
Harvey Patterson 


Doyle, Dane, Bernbach, Inc. 


20 West 43rd Street 
LOngacre 5-7878 
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Theodore J. Grunewald 
Maxwell Dane 


Monroe F. Dreher, Inc. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
CIrcle 6-6675 


Rudolph Klagstad 
Lee Petry 


Roy S. Durstine, Inc. 
730 Fifth Avenue 
Circle 6-1400 


Marie Carayas 


Ellington & Company 
535 Fifth Avenue 
MUrray Hill 7-4300 


Hal James 
Daniel Kane 


Erwin, Wasey & Company, Inc. 


420 Lexington Avenue 
LEington 2-8700 
Raymond C. Simms 


Keith B. Shaffer 
Bun Poole 


William Esty Company, Inc. 


100 East 42nd Street 
OXford 7-1600 
Richard C. Grahl 
Jack House 

Charles Helfrich 
Frank Mahon 

Harry Martin 

Jack Stack 

Jack White 

Charles White 


Courtland D. Ferguson, Inc. 
45 Rockefeller Plaza 

PLaza 7-241] 

Phillip Jackson 


Foote, Cone & Belding 
247 Park Avenue 

MUrray Hill 8-5000 

Arthur Pardoll 

Annabel Bornkessel 

Penelope Simmons 

Lillian Selb 

Frieda Bender Redder 


James Defebaugh 
Allan Ramsay 


Albert Frank-Guenther Law, 
Inc. 


131 Cedar Street 
COrtlandt 7-5060 


Robert Day 
Thelma Nurse 


French & Preston, Inc. 


1 East 43rd Street 
Murray Hill 7-8550 


Charles R. Tanton 
Mildred Gannon 


Friend, Reiss, Mc Glone 


221 West 57th Street 
PLazza 7-8030 


Ed Ratner 


Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 


71 Vanderbilt Avenue 
MUrray 6-5600 


Arthur E. Duram 


Bernard G. Rasmussen 
Ed Veleber 
Edwin Kirschner 


Gardner Advertising Agency 


9 Rockefeller Plaza 
COlumbus 5-2000 


James Marshutz 


The Getschal Company 


49 East 5lst Street 
PLaza 9-1332 
Budd Getschal 


Enid Palmer 
Lawrence Parke 


Geyer Advertising, Inc. 


745 Fifth Avenue 
PLaza 1-3300 
George Kern 


Betty Powell 
Carol Sleeper 


Grant Advertising, Inc. 


655 Madison Avenue 
TEmpleton 8-9393 


Thomas J. Ellis 
John Allen 
Rudolph Pecorini 


Monroe Greenthal Company, 
Inc. 


445 Park Avenue 
PLaza 9-8640 


Samuel Gallu 


Grey Advertising Agency, Inc. 


166 West 32nd Street 
OXford 5-2000 


Helen Wilbur 
Barabara Jones 


Guilford Advertising Agency 


350 Fifth Avenue 
PEnnsylvania 6-8518 


Frances G. Guilford 


Lawrence C. Gumbinner 
Advtg. Agency, Inc. 


655 Madison Avenue 
TEmpleton 8-1717 


Paul Gumbinner 
Anita Wasserman 


The M. H. Hackett Company 


9 Rockefeller Plaza 
Clrele 6-1950 


Aida Stearns 


Hanley, Hicks & Montgomery, 
Inc. 


500 Fifth Avenue 
LOngacre 5-5000 
H. E. Lehman 


Ralph Harris Advertising 


280 Madison Avenue 
MUrray Hill 3-8778 


Gertrude Winters 


Hazard Advertising Company 


295 Madison Avenue 


ORegon 9-1500 (Continued on page 68) 




















Technical Sergeant 
Robert S. Kennemore, VSMC 
Medal of Honor 
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Under His Foot, the Live Grenade 


: MACHINE GUN belonged to E Company, 
Second Battalion, Seventh Marines. It was un- 
der the command of Technical Sergeant Robert 
Sidney Kennemore. 







It was busy. For on this November night 
fanatical Red masses were swamp- 
ing Marine defense positions north 
of Yudam-ni. 


Fighting was close and desper- 
ate. Fifteen yards in front of the gun, a Red 
soldier raised his body briefly and sent a gre- 
nade into the air. It landed squarely among the 
crew. In a split second, Sergeant Kennemore 
had covered it with his foot. 


There was a violent, muffled explosion, but 
not a man was hurt. Not a man except Sergeant 
Kennemore. He had given both his legs to save 


his comredes’ lives. 


“When I was on active duty,” says Sergeant 
Kennemore, “I sometimes wondered if people 
back home cared as much about stopping Reds 
as we did. Now that I’m a civilian, I know they 
do. And one proof is that so many of my neigh- 
bors are investing in E Bonds for our country’s 
defense. Believe me, | know how important that 
defense is. So I’m investing, too, just as I hope 
you are!” 

* * * 


Now E Bonds pay 3%! Now, improved Series E 
Bonds start paying interest after 6 months. And aver- 
age 3% interest, compounded semiannually when held 
to maturity. Also, all maturing E Bonds automatically 
go on earning—at the new rate—for 10 more years. To- 
day, start investing in U. S. Series E Defense Bonds 
through the Payroll Savings Plan; you can sign up to 
save as little as $2.00 a payday if you wish. 


Peace is for the strong! For peace and prosperity save with 


U. S. Defense Bonds! 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation with the 
Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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TELEVISION AGE Set Count: 


(The figures listed below are secured from the stations and their national representa- 
tives. They are presented as a service by TELEVISION AGE. For further information regarding 
the figures and their sources contact the stations or their representatives.) 






























































City Stations vhf uhf 
AKRON ___—WAKR-TV «(26,121 
ALBUQUERQUE KOB-TV 30,394 
ALTOONA WFBG-TV 182,597 
AMARILLO KFDA-TV 

___KGNC-TV 28,076 
AMES, 1A. WOI-TV 139,807 sas 
ANN ARBOR WPAG-TV 9,200 
ASHEVILLE WISE-TV 12,000 6,000 
ATLANTA WAGA-TV 
WLW-A 
WSB-TV 330,000 
ATLANTIC CITY WFPG-TV i Waa 
AUSTIN, MINN. KMMT 29,900 
AUSTIN, TEX. KTBC-TV a 
BAKERSFIELD |‘ KAFY-TV 35,000 20,000 
BALTIMORE WAAM 
WBAL-TV 
we __WMAB-TV_ 494,000 __ 
BANGOR WABI-TV 32,000 
BATON ROUGE WAFB-TV 28,600 
BATTLE CREEK WBKZ-TV 304,615 55,938 
BELLEVILLE, ILL. WTVI-TV 
(see St. Louis) LY. Se 
BELLINGHAM, KVOS-TV 25,000 
_WASH. mene 
BETHLEHEM  WLEV-TV ——“‘éSéYCCOG. 
BINGHAMTON __WNBF-TV _149,909 
BIRMINGHAM WAFM-TV 
a 25. 
—_- WTTV 237,315 
ND. 
BOISE a R.. -. 75,000 — 
BOSTON WBZ 
i ci f WNAC-TV 1,978,445 
BRIDGEPORT  j.WICC-TV 12,149 
BROWNSVILLE I 
BUFFALO WBEN-TV 357,511 
WBUF-TV ,000 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


WCSC-TV —s_- 25,000 





~ WBTV 333,538 
















































































CHICAGO WBBM-TV 1,673,000 
WBKB 1,575,000 
WGN-TV _ 1,415,695 
ts WNBQ 1,415,695 
CINCINNATI WCPO-TV 413,000 
WKRC-TV 469,606 
ee 413,000 | 
CLEVELAND WEWS 
WNBK 
bo hey WXEL LD! 
COLORADO KKTV 30,253 
SPRINGS a ie 
COLUMBIA, S. C. WCOS-TV 29,780 24,825 
COLUMBUS WBNS-TV 
WLWw-c 
eae WTVN 289,000 . 
DALLAS KRLD-TV 
WFAA-TV 295,000 
DAVENPORT WOC-TV—s-.215,000— 
DAYTON WHIO-TV 279,643 
WLW-D 289,000 
DECATUR, ILL. WTVP 30,000 13,500 
DENVER KBTV 
KFEL-TV 158,350 
DETROIT WJBK-TV 1,100,000 
WWJ-TV 1,050,000 
4 WXYZ-TV ‘850,000 
DULUTH WFTV 24,200 
ELMIRA WTVE 6,400 
EL PASO KROD-TV 27,991 
KTSM-TV 26,786 
ERIE wicu 196,760 
FARGO WDAY-TV 10,000 Seth 
FT. LAUDERDALE WFTL-TV 85,000 
FT. SMITH, ARK. KFSA-TV 6,500 
FT. WORTH WBAP-TV 272,000 
FRESNO KMJ-TV 4,020 33,350 
GALVESTON KGUL-TV 235,000 
GRAND RAPIDS WOOD-TV 252,680 
GREEN BAY WBAY-TV 64,096 
GREENSBORO WFEMY-TY 177,427 































































































Report by Markets, September 1953 



































City Stations vhf uhf City Stations vhf uhf 
GREENVILLE, S.C. WGVL _ 28,163 PITTSBURGH WDTV 
HARRISBURG WHP-TV 66,400 Wasnty “Sees 
ary 898 rosrcans- ora" 2 so 
(see Springfield, PORTLAND, ORE. KPTV 106,806 
Mass.) PROVIDENCE WIAR-TV_ 1,043,320 
HONOLULU ~—sS«KGMB-TV PUEBLO KCS)-TV 30,000 
KONA 23,500 KDZA-TV 22,000 
HOUSTON KPRC-TV 265,000 RALEIGH _WNAO-TV 25,000 
HUNTINGTON WSAZ-TV 220,594 ae WHIOOA-TV 131,470 
(one ‘Wiebine) KTVH-TV RICHMOND —~—SWTVR 172,467 
INBTANAPOLE —WnR-TY—seraeo——_SOANOKE_—__WSLETY 700 
JACKSON, MISS. WIJTV 21,667 MINN , 
SACKSONVALE __WIABR-TV_131,560___ ROCHESTER, N.Y. WHAM-TV 185,000 
JOHNSTOWN WJAC-TV__ 675,020 _ ROCKFORD, ILL. WTVO 42,000 
KALAMAZOO WKZO-TVY 304,000 ___ «ROCK ISLAND, WHBF-TV 212,000 
KANSAS CITY KCTY 52000 ILL. 
KMBC- ee vt 
yy ap ROME, GA. “WROM-TV ‘75,500 
WHB 305,253 ROSEWELL, N. M. KSWS-TV 7,000 
LAFAYETTE, IND. WFAM _—_—s«-40,000 17,000 SAGINAW ___WKNX-TV 40,000 
~~ “WGAL-TV ST. Louis KSD-TV 523,000 
LANCASTER WGAL-TV 228,035 __ aay 128,000 
a ST. PAUL KSTP-TV 388,500 
LAS VEGAS _—KLAS-TV 8,000 MINNEAPOLIS : ‘ 
LAWTON, OKLA. KSWO-TV 29,956 _ ST. PETERSBURG WSUN-TV 38,500 
aa canE WLOK-TV 11.297 SALT LAKE CITY KDYL-TV 133,300 
LINCOLN KFOR-TV KSL-TV 135,000 
________KOLN-TV___—59,354 SAN ANGELO KTXL-TV 4,000 
LITTLE ROCK _—_—aKRTV 30,596 SAN ANTONIO KEYL 
LOS ANGELES ReeA-tV WOAI-TV 151,675 
< SAN DIEGO KFMB-TV 184,700 
ao __XETV 208,000 
KNXT SAN FRANCISCO KGO-TV 
KTLA KPIX 
KTTV 1,613,249 ‘KRON-TV _ 688,680 
LOUISVILLE | WAVE-TV 288,998 SAN LUIS OBISPO KVEC-TV 5,000 
____________WHAS-TV 205,544 SANTA BARBARA KEY-T 371,332 
LUBBOCK KCBD-TV 28,760 SCHENECTADY | WRGB 276,500 
cas cmmervuces.§ SE SCRANTON WGBI-TV 66,600 
LYNCHBURG | _WLVA-TV_—*75,241 wTvu 60,000 
MACON, GA. WETV 12,000 SEATTLE KING-TV 275,600 
MADISON "WKOW-TV ~ ‘$1OUX CITY KVTV_ 56,896 
_WMTV_ 25,000 SioUX FALLS KELO-TV 34,550 
MEMPHIS _ _wMcT __ 215,187 SOUTH BEND WSBT-TV 66,302 
MESA, ARIZ. KTYL-TV SPOKANE KHO-TV 
(see Phoenix) KXLY-TV 35,923 
MIAMI __ _WTVs 162,850 _ SPRINGFIELD, WHYN-TV 
MILWAUKEE WCAN-TV 45000 MASS. | WWLP 51,439 
a SPRINGFIELD, KTTS-TV 23,917 
MINNEAPOLIS WCCO-TV 338,500 MO. 
ST. PAUL SYRACUSE WHEN 262,000 
aiNOT 2 "DAK. KCJB-TV 7,010 $ WSYR-TV 221,000 
MOBILE WALA-TV TACOMA- KMO-TV _271,000 
ae _WKAB-TV 36,000 34,900 SEATTLE  -KTNT-TV 281,112 
MONROE +KFAZ ~~—~—~—~«*1S,000:«STEXARKANA ~~ KCMC-TV 9,469 
MONTGOMERY WCOV-TV 12,100 11,600 TOLEDO || WSPD-TV 226,000 
MUNCIE WLBC-TV 89,000 30,225 TULARE, CALIF. KCOK-TV 60,000 45,000 
NASHVILLE WSM-TV (119,265 TULSA —S—s—“‘ OC SCKOTV 145,600 
NEWARK WATV 1,092,730. |+|+j‘TUCSON + KOPO-TV 13,294 
NEW BRITAIN WKNB-TV  —=S'74,050 ~«~UTICA ~WKTV 121,500 
NEW CASTLE, PA. WKST-TV 80,000 40,595 WASHINGTON WMAL-TV 
NEW HAVEN WNHC-TV 635,190 __ hs 
NEW ORLEANS WDSU-TV 200,400 WITe. 466,852 
MEW VCORE oa" WICHITA KEDD 18,000 
Wenn Ty _____KTVH-TV 40,000 
WNBT WICHITA FALLS, KFDX-TV 
WOR-TV i a KWFT-TV _—_37,500 
WPIX 3,947,900 WILKES-BARRE | WBRE-TV 100,424 
NORFOLK WTAR-TV 192,600 WILMINGTON WDEL-TV 146,391 
OKLAHOMA CITY WKY-TV _221,408 YAKIMA “KIMA-TV 34,500 
OMAHA KMTV a 
WOW-TY 194,604 YORK __WSBA-TV 145,000 75,000 
OSHKOSH Woer-ty, 14600 ane5 YOUNESTOWN = wemey 8650000 
PEORIA WEEK-TV 81,748 - - 
PHOENIX KPO-TV —*— ZANESVILLE WHIZ-TV 8,000 
KTYL-TV 71,500 a edie 
PHILADELPHIA | WCAU-TV 1,397,000 Markets: 154 
WFIL-TV 1,463,080 Stations on air: 224 
WwPTZ 1,262,778 Total estimated set count: 25,705,000 
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Dallas 


Covers the Largest 
TELEVISION 
MARKET 


Southwest 
with 


MAXIMUM 
POWER 


100,000 Watts Video 
50,000 Watts Audio 


DALLAS and 
FORT WORTH 


More than a Million 
urben—population in the 


50-mile area 


More than TWO MILLION 


in the 100-mile area 


NOW 


295,000 


TELEVISION HOMES 


in KRLD-TV’S 


EFFECTIVE COVERAGE 
AREA 


EXCLUSIVE. CBS 
TELEVISION OUTLET FOR 
DALLAS-FORT WORTH 
AREAS 


This is why 


KRLD-TV 


is your best buy 
Z\ 


The BRANHAM Company 











Vacations via TV 


In the spring of 1953—as it had the three previous years—the fancy 
of the sovereign State of New York turned to thoughts of television. The 
Department of Commerce allotted some $53,000 for 204 five-minute film 
spots on 30 stations in 19 markets extending from the Gowanus to the 
Erie Canals. The purpose: to “sell” the Empire State as a vacationland, 
both to New Yorkers and out-of-staters. 

“We think it’s a good program,” says Joseph J. Horan, director of 
the Travel Bureau. “The results have certainly been favorable.” The 
barometer: some 349,000 requests received over a four-year period for a 
192-page. free booklet promoted only by television announcements. 

The New York State vacation 
drive started modestly in 1950 in 





seven markets with one-minute 
film spots. Out of the Travel 
Bureau’s $87,000 promotion bud- 





get. $13,000 went to buy television 
time and another $1,500 was spent 
preparing the 60-second film. 
Viewers’ requests for New York 
Vacationlands that first year to- 
talled more than 49,000. 

The next year, $26,000 was allo- 
cated in 14 markets; 143,000 
booklets were asked for. In 1952, the television expenditure rose to 
$31,000 in 12 markets, but the number of booklet requests fell to 76,000. 
This decline, explains Philip C. Carling, BBD&O account executive handl- 





ing the promotion, was anticipated. “Since the booklets were attractive 
and needed little changing from year to year,” he comments, “people held 
on to them. We were coming close to saturation in some of the markets. 
Then, too, in *52 spots were harder to get, and we couldn’t pick and 
choose as freely as before.” 

This year, it was decided to widen the scope of the vacation cam- 
paign. To do that, two five-minute films were produced at a cost of $8,000; 
they featured Niagara Falls, Bedloe’s Island, Lake Placid and other scenic 
attractions. The shorts were made up from clips in the motion picture 
library of the Department of Commerce and the NBC film library, ex- 
cerpts from Esso institutional films, and commercial travel pictures. Out- 
of-state coverage extended as iar west as Cleveland and as far south as 
Washington. “We find,” says Mr. Carling, “that if we reach out more than 
200 miles from the borders of the state, it doesn’t pay.” Selection of New 
York outlets to be used is, of course, a ticklish problem for the state agency. 
This has been solved by using all state markets at least once, however, and 
those with the greatest rate of response are used again. 

But within those limits, agree state officials, the use of television has 
paid. They are confident that when the New York legislature meets next 
winter, politicos with their ears to the antennas will approve a still bigger 
tv travel budget of 1954. The taxpayer, as usual, will pay, but in this in- 


stance. he’s getting a good run for his money. 























Letters (Continued from page 10) 


EDITOR: 

I found the first issue of TELEVISION 
AGE to be most interesting. All stories 
were well handled. I particularly liked 
Bill Dignam’s sensible article “Suicide 
by Research” .. . 

Martin B. Campbell 
WFAA Dallas 


EDITOR: 

I’ve read the first isue of TELEVISION 
AGE from cover to cover. Needless to 
say, it is most interesting and, also 
needless to say, extremely well done. 

C. K. Carmichael 
Benton & Bowles 
New York 


EDITOR: 


. . . | read it virtually from cover 
to cover. I thought it was great. 

Before Vol. I, No. 1, frankly I ques- 
tioned whether the industry needed 
another trade publication. After read- 
ing your first issue, | wondered how 
we got along without you .. . 

Jacob A. Evans 
NBC 
New York 
EDITOR: 

. . « It looks to me as though you 
are definitely on the right track in the 
establishment of a unique and individ- 
ual character for the magazine, setting 
it. apart from any of the other books 
in the field... 


Craig Lawrence 


WCBS-TV New York 


EDITOR: 
- I TIP MY HAT FOR ONE OF THE 
BEST ORIGINAL JOBS I HAVE EVER SEEN. 
BOB PRYOR 
WCAU-TV PHILADELPHIA 


EDITOR: 

. . » | enjoyed reading every word 
of your magazine and feel that it is 
“must” reading for anyone like my- 
self who is actively engaged in tele- 


vision... 
Trevor Adams 
WABC-TV New York 
EDITOR: 
. . . When 10 a.m. rolled around 


and this morning’s mail had not yet 
reached my desk, I proceded to investi- 
gate, thereupon finding my secretary 


engrossed in your new pub. She bland- 
iy admitted that it was so refreshing to 
see something new in the industry that 
she couldn’t put it down! . . 

Tom Kritser 


KGNC-TV Amarillo 


EDITOR: 


. . . It is not only a nice book to 
handle, but I like the editorial enor- 
mously—particularly the article, “Sui- 
cide by Research.” Until reading this, 
I had felt that I was the lone voice 
crying in the wilderness. I think this 
issue is really a swell job, and I know 
you are going to be able to keep it 
yer 

Elizabeth Black 
The Joseph Katz Co. 
New York 


EDITOR: 


. . . I got a lot out of reading the 
article on “Cinematic Chaos” .. . I 
noted the problem tv stations run into 
when buying film, and much of it is 
like that for theatres—except that over 
the years theatre buyers have had the 
experience to cope with many of the 
situations described in the article. | 
am sure that as time passes, station 
buyers will gain that experience, too. 

Jack Warner Jr. 
Burbank, Calif. 


EDITOR: 


All hail to TELEVISION AGE — best 
written trade job of any I’ve ever seen. 


The forward, particularly, was a 
beaut... 
Martin Katz 
WOR-TV New York 
EDITOR: 


. . . This is certainly a very slick 
edition, and I firmly hope that you can 
attain your objective in making it the 
best magazine in the field .. . 

Paul M. Hancock 
NBC Station Relations 
New York 


EDITOR: 


The other night it was extremely 
urgent for me to obtain up-to-date 
television set figures for all markets 
in the United States. The latest nor- 
mal figures for all markets go back to 
April of this year—and you know how 
many sets have been sold since April 
in many markets. I picked up various 


trade magazines to search for late 
figures. Lo and behold! Page 65 of 
your first issue gave me exactly what 
I needed. Although | had to work into 
the wee hours last night, this was a 
situation where time was most im- 
portant, and the value of your survey 
to me was many times the cost of your 
subscription . 
Richard B. Stark 
Du Mont Television Network 
New York 


EDITOR: 

Congratulations on your new ven- 
ture. From all indications you should 
have a winner... 

George Wolf 
Foote, Cone & Belding 


New York 

EDITOR: 
. . . In my view it is the absolute 
tops ... one of the best books in the 


country, consumer or trade. You've not 
only surpassed your own prognostica- 
tion, you’ve apparently fulfilled your 
fondest dreams—and _ this 
thing to do.. 


is a hard 


Frank Saunders 
Benjamin Sonnenberg 


New York 
EDITOR: 


. . . It certainly fills a long-felt void 
in the service of the industry, especial- 
ly to those farseeing, courageous, yet 
so often unheralded guys, the telecast- 
ers themselves! 

Frank Dougherty 
Harrington, Righter & Parsons 
San Francisco 


EDITOR: 


. . . The thing I like about it is that 
you don’t have to read through a lot 
of radio information to find the items 
of interest to tv people . . . 

Harold C. Lund 


General Manager 


WDTV Pittsburgh 


EDITOR: 

Tv is a business of pioneering, new 
ideas and energy. 

The first issue of TELEVISION AGE 
reflects all three—plus articles every 
tv man needs to know to properly per- 
form his duties .. . 

Lloyd George Venard 
O. L. Taylor Co. 
New York 
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1 
SS : 
There’s TELEVISION in Ford’s Future 
2 
An automotive colossus 
makes intensive use of 
the medium in its drive 
SE up the comeback road 
953 


fh 


sb, 


JM I 











i was Monday, June 15, 1953. A tall, 
stocky, boyish-looking young man of 
35 stood at the entrance of the Center 
Theatre in New York. He was “count- 
the house”—the 2,450 guests filing in 
to attend the most popular sponsor- 
ed television program ever put on the 
air.” The poll-taker? None other than 
Henry Ford II, president of the Ford 
Motor Co. (1952 sales: an estimated 
$2.7 billion) and longtime tv enthusi- 
ast. He was personally supervising— 
and incidentally, getting an enormous 
kick out of—Ford’s history-making, 
$650,000 Fiftieth Anniversary show. 
After Mary Martin, Ethel Merman, 
Wally Cox and a galaxy of other stars 
had completed their two-hour stint, 


*Audience: 16.4 million families. Previous 
high was registered by I Love Lucy with 
15.3 million families on Jan. 31, 1953, the 
night Lucy’s baby was “born.” 


































































































































































































Mr. Ford tossed a party for the cast 
and production people at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel. 

It was only fitting that Ford chose 
television as the chief means of cele- 
brating its Golden Anniversary. For 
the company prides itself on being 
“the first automobile manufacturer to 
use tv as a regular advertising medi- 
um.” (A claim that is disputed by 
Chevrolet.) But Ford has, without 
question, used television extensively, 
successfully—and uniquely. It has, 
moreover, used tv throughout the peri- 
od that encompasses one of the great- 
est comeback stories in American 
industry. 

Seven years ago, when young Henry 
Ford II (his associates call him H. F. 
Two) took over his grandfather’s 
sprawling automotive empire, its share 
of the U. S. car market had fallen 
from 40 per cent in 1930 to 21 per 
cent; the company was losing money 
at the rate of $55 million a month. 
Within 30 days, Ford had cleaned out 
nearly a thousand high-salaried “dead- 
wood” personnel, brought in top- 
flight new blood—most notably, 
Ernest Breech, former General Motors 
executive as vice president—and soon 
effected a complete overhaul of the 
engineering, marketing and public re- 
lations departments. A thorough re- 
organization was effected. 


Full Speed Ahead 


Throughout the postwar period, 
Ford kept driving to regain the No. 1 
position in the automobile field it lost 
to Chevrolet in 1936. In 1949 came 
the company’s first completely rede- 
signed postwar model, a car which 
won every styling award in sight and 
found immediate public acceptance 
(so much so that there will not be 
another complete body change until 
the 1956-Ford). In all, during the last 
eight years. the Ford Motor Co. spent 
$900 million for 14 new manufactur- 
ing facilities, five assembly plants and 
19 new parts depots in addition to ex- 
panding or modernizing 30 other 
plants. Result: gross sales in the 1946- 
52 period more than doubled; net 
sales totalled $870 million—or more 
than the entire worth of the company 
when Henry Ford II took over. 

During this remarkable upsurge, 
Ford has consistently employed tele- 





vision as a prime sales medium. In 
1946, the company went on tv for the 
first time, in the New York area, 
spending $250,000 to sponsor Madison 
Square Garden events like boxing and 
horse shows and, later, pro football 
games from Yankee stadium. Ever 
since, a major and steadily increasing 
portion of Ford’s estimated $50 mil- 
lion advertising budget has gone into 
tv. The company’s use of the medium, 
in fact, has grown to the point that it 
is today one of the most far-flung 

and complex—in U. S. business. It is 
a four-pronged operation that reaches 
virtually every market in the country. 


Triple Play 


There are actually three separate 
funds employed in advertising Ford 
cars and trucks (plus an institutional 
account which promotes all the com- 
pany’s products, including Lincoln, 
Mercury, and farm equipment). They 
are: 1) a factory fund, exclusively for 
national advertising; 2) a co-op fund, 
the cost of which is shared by the fac- 
tory and dealers; and 3) a dealer 
fund, fundamentally for local and re- 
gional advertising, but under company 
supervision. All of these are handled 
by J. Walter Thompson Co. The Ford 
Motor Co. institutional account is 
handled by Kenyon & Eckhardt. 

Perhaps most important of all 
certainly it is a setup unmatched in 
any industry—is the dealer fund, 
which goes back almost two decades. 
There are at present really 33 Ford 
dealer funds, paralleling the company’s 
33 national sales districts (see map on 
page 65). The dealers in each area 
6,500 strong across the nation—get 
together and elect advertising com- 
mittees. These, in turn, meet with 16 
different JWT field representatives, 
each of whom is responsible for an 
average of two sales districts. 


Regular Get-together 


About once a month, dealers and 
agency men huddle to settle on local 
promotion policy—how much to spend 
on various media including television, 
radio, newspapers, direct mail and the 
like. The type of programming and ads 
is decided. The local decisions are 
then referred to the Detroit head- 
quarters of Thompson for approval; 
the latter gets clearance with Ford of- 
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ficials and the die is cast. 

The dealers usually go 
along with the views of 
the JWT representatives, 
although there have been times when 
the auto men have been quite vocal 
and positive in their ideas—and per- 
suasive. The agency representatives, of 
course, have the advantage of knowing 
what national programming has been 
successful and what is the current 
marketing situation. They also have 
another function—acting as sort of an 
information transmission belt feeding 
back to the New York and Detroit of- 
fices dealer reaction to advertising 
policy and current regional problems. 
In setting television policy (advising 
on programs, stations and schedules) 
J. Walter Thompson offices in four 
York. Chicago, Los 


Angeles and San Francisco—play a 


cities—New 


leading role. 

The key agency man in this intri- 
cate setup is Norman H. Strouse, a 
JWT vice president and head of the 
Detroit office. He joined the company 
25 years ago in the San Francisco of- 


fice, spent three-and-a-half years in 
the Army during the last war, the final 
26 months at Gen. MacArthur’s head- 
quarters. Strouse came to Detroit in 
1946 as account 
Ford, took over the office in July, 
1948. (All the actual creative television 


representative on 


planning — writing spot 
ments, selecting films, writing scripts— 
is done in the New York office under 


announce- 


the direction of vice president Robert 
Ballin.) It is Strouse’s job to clear all 
material with Ford; company officials 
like to know from day to day exactly 
what is going on promotion-wise in 
every part of the country. 


It Adds Up 


For competitive reasons, Ford natu- 
rally doesn’t talk about the amount of 
money going into the two funds: dealer 
and co-op. Total contributions vary by 
geographical districts, but it is under- 
stood that they range from about $20 
per car per dealer in metropolitan 
areas down to $10 in rural sections. 
That’s a lot of money when you con- 
sider that some 771,000 Fords rolled 








off assembly lines last year, and that 
this year’s production, running about 
60 per cent ahead of the 1952 pace, is 
expected to hit close to one million. 

Television’s share of this kitty is cur- 
rently ranging about 10 per cent and 
rising rapidly. (Although the dealer 
funds are constantly being replenished, 
there is no obligation to spend every 
accrued dollar. When business is ex- 
ceptionally good, as it has been recent- 
ly with Ford, the dealer funds accumu- 
late reserves for future use.) 

The use of tv also varies by district; 
at present, 23 are putting money into 
the medium. The heaviest outlay is in 
the metropolitan areas of Los Angeles, 
Philadelphia. 


Generally, only one station per city is 


Detroit, Chicago and 
employed. The type of programming 
also varies. Detroit dealers, for in- 
stance, are spending their television 
money for two mystery film series, 
Foreign Intrigue (WJBK) and Orient 
Express (WWJ-TV). Baseball is spon- 
ored in Los Angeles and some southern 
areas. Kansas City, New York and 
Pittsburgh dealers are backing the 
Victory at Sea series. 

Ford dealers are enthusiastic about 
television because they have found it, 
above all, a “flexible” medium. There 
is, it must be remembered, never a 
complete national pattern in auto sales. 
One section of the country will have 
sluggish (or fast) new car purchases. 
Another will have a used-car problem. 
A third may be concerned over build- 
ing up service business. A fourth may 
be embroiled in a wholly local struggle 
for sales leadership. Business circum- 
stances change from time to time, often 
rapidly. As they change, tv promotion 


is modified to meet the situation. 
Joint Endeavors 


The second or co-op Ford fund, be- 
gun in 1950, is supported by assess- 
ments on the dealers for each car de- 
livered plus a factory contribution of 
a somewhat smaller amount (General 
Motors has a somewhat similar setup) . 
It is administered by the company 
wherever and however it sees fit to 
bolster the dealer selling picture—it 
may go into national advertising, in- 
cluding tv, or it may be concentrated 
in different localities. There is one fix- 
ed stipulation, however: each dealer 
must get back for promotion in his 
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The Ford Network: Dealers in 33 dis- 
tricts across the country contribute to their 
own tv promotion funds. Key cities in the 
intricate setup are New York, Detroit, Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles and San Francisco. 


own area every dollar he puts into the 
co-op fund. This involves meticulous 
bookkeeping in J. Walter Thompson’s 
Detroit office. As dealer contribution 
money comes in, it is entered as a 
debit against the agency; as it is spent, 
it becomes a credit on the books. At 
the end of the year, credits for each 
dealer must balance out against all his 
payments. 

The co-op fund went on national 
television in December, 1949, with Kay 
Kyser’s College of Musical Knowledge. 
This was followed in turn by The Ford 
Star Revue, featuring Jack Haley, the 
James Melton program, Mr. Peepers 
(as a summer replacement) last year, 
and, currently, by the Ford Theatre. 
Carried by 56 NBC stations, this pro- 
gram features films made by Screen 
Gems, Inc., subsidiary of Columbia 
Films. Time charges for the Ford 
Theatre alone come to more than $2 
million a year. 

The JWT account representative for 
the co-op fund is I. H. MacKenzie, re- 
porting to Mr. Strouse. He works, in 
turn, with Gordon C. Eldredge, ad- 


vertising manager of the Ford Division 


(an ex-Thompson man himself) and 
Harry Swan, Ford’s dealer-company 
cooperative advertising coordinator. 
Actual preparation of the network 
show is also done in New York; Ford 
officials usually see a one or two-page 
summary of the upcoming film script. 


The Professor Stars 


The people responsible for the Ford 
Theatre take special pride in the dis- 
covery of Dr. Roy Marshall, a onetime 
professor of astronomy. He began with 
a 15-minute talk over Philadelphia sta- 
tion WFIL-TV. A JWT official heard 
him give simple and lucid explanations 
of phenomena of nature, decided he 
might be able to do the same for autos 
and engines. Marshall has been giving 
the commercials on the Ford Theatre 
for the past three years and has proved 
a resounding success. His talks are 
quoted by customers and dealers, he 
is stopped on the street by people who 
recognize him; and he is in great de- 
mand for sales meetings, promotion 
drives and outside gatherings. 

The third Ford advertising budget 
is the factory or company fund. It is 





devoted strictly to national promotion 


—television, radio and magazines (na- 
tional billboard campaigns and news- 
paper releases come out of the co-op 
fund). From this source came Ford’s 
initial flyer in television. Since then, 
most of the tv money has come from 
the dealer and co-op setups. Handling 
the factory fund for Thompson in De- 
troit are vice presidents Henry Jack- 
son (on cars) and George Richardson 
(on trucks). 

Topping off all three regular Ford 
car funds is, of course, the institutional 
advertising program. Currently featur- 
ing the American Road series, this 
made the biggest tv news of all with 
the Golden Anniversary show 


The Big Time 


One reason for the “super-colossal” 
aspect of that June program: some 
267 companies are celebrating their 
50th anniversary this year. Ford execu- 
tives felt that something entirely “un- 
precendented” had to be done. Early 
in 1952, William Lewis, president of 
Kenyon & Eckhardt, suggested a two- 
hour, two-network program staged by 
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and featuring Broadway personalities. 
This, it was felt, would give the time, 
scope, and showmanship looked for. 


Henry Ford II made the decision to 
go “all-out” (though the program, car- 
ried by 107 U.S. and three Canadian 
stations proved to a good deal more 
costly than expected). The young 
president also decided there would be 
no commercials. Actual preparation of 
the extravaganza took over a year, in- 
volved the use of two studios (the 
Center Theatre and Studio 8 H in 
Radio City), called for the services of 
well over 100 performers and produc- 
tion people. Mr. Ford attended the final 
rehearsals, made numerous sugges- 
tions. One measure of the show’s im- 
pact: About 5,000 letters were re- 
ceived lauding the telecast. 


“Tremendous Response” 


Says Ben R. Donaldson, director of 
advertising and sales promotion for the 
Ford Motor Co.: “At Ford we believe 
we have had outstanding success with 
television advertising. The response 
from those who saw the 50th Anniver- 
sary show has been tremendous. It has 
been so favorable that the program, in 
our book, was not only a success but a 
milestone in the use of television as a 
means of entertainment, education and 
building goodwill. The company is 
keeping in constant touch with devel- 
opments in television, and we plan to 
make full use of it as an effective 
medium.” 

Mr. Donaldson, with Ford since 
1919, handles the institutional promo- 
tion himself. At one time, he was pro- 
gram director for a Ford-owned radio 
station, WWI, later became Fordson 
Tractor advertising manager and ex- 
port advertising manager. He works 
directly with Mr. Lewis of Kenyon & 
Eckhardt and Edwin Cox, the agency’s 
senior vice president and chairman of 
the planning board. 


Eyes on Color 


Further evidence of Ford’s continu- 
ing interest in tv: last week a group 
of company executives traveled to 
New York to watch experimental color 
commercials going out over a closed 
circuit. Remarks Mr. Strouse: 

“You can look at it this way. The 
auto business has been in and out of 








Henry Ford IT Talks About TV 


The young, dynamic president of 

the Ford Motor Co. has long been a 
television “fan.” In the following ex- 
clusive interview he tells TELEVISION 
AGE how his company has made 

use of the medium and what it con- 
templates doing in the future. 





Has the company specific instances of sales results di- 
rectly due to the use of television? 


Yes. Many dealers report, for example, that customers have 
called on then the day after seeing Ed Sullivan’s Lincoln- 
Mercury Toast of the Town or the Ford Theater to order a car 
like one they saw demonstrated on television. Some have gone 
to dealers for sales or service with the remark, “Ed Sullivan 
sent me.” Although there were no commercials on our 50th 
anniversary show, many viewers wrote us indicating that a 
Ford product would be their next purchase. Some said they 
had planned to buy another make car until they saw the show, 
then decided to buy instead a Ford, Mercury or Lincoln. 


Following the great success of the 50th anniversary 
show, is it contemplated to do a similar program along 
institutional lines (‘“‘The American Road” ) any time in 
the near future? 


We have already produced a motion picture called ““The Amer- 
ican Road,” and it has been received enthusiastically. Natural- 
ly, we have considered the possibility of another program along 
the lines of the 50th anniversary show, and we have discussed 
it with our advertising agency, but we are not planning one 
at the present time. 


Does Ford contemplate stepping up its television budget 
in the 1953-54 broadcast season? 


To continue our present television programs, the budget will be 
somewhat higher, because of increased television costs and 
additional stations. This does not mean we will divert funds 
from newspaper or magazine advertising. We will continue to 
maintain a proportionate balance of advertising in the three 
media, including a Lincoln-Mercury television program and a 
Ford television program. 
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The Ford dealers’ use of television on a purely local 
basis is believed to be unique. How did that originate? 


This practice originated through promotional efforts of local 
television stations. It has resulted in increased sales, particular- 
ly in local used car markets. 


What about the coming impact of color television? Will 
it means a bigger TV promotion budget? 

We are watching the color television picture closely and with 
interest. The trend in present-day Ford products is toward 
advanced styling and effective use of colors, so it is reasonable 
to expect that good television will emphasize the beauty of our 
cars. We are confident that the result would be much more ef- 
fective advertising. As far as cost is concerned, our advertising 
program will be flexible enough to meet the demand in this 
respect, also. 





The Big Show: Edward Murrow, Henry Ford II, Oscar Hammerstein 


Any additional comments about the effectiveness or 
problems offered by television? 


While our budget is mapped out to make the best use of tele- 
vision, cost is a major problem. There is no question that the 
medium is very effective in promoting sales of automobiles. 
However, if costs continue to rise, it may be necessary to de- 
vise new methods of supporting television programs as a spon- 
sor. In some cases, it is difficult to measure the value received 
from investing the television dollar. The cost of our 50th an- 
niversary show was great, relatively speaking. Yet it brought 
us immeasurable good will. We believe, furthermore, that it 
helped television. 











radio. Much it it never felt completely 
sold on radio. Perhaps that was be- 
cause it was impossible to show the 
product, an automobile. Tv really gave 
the auto companies a horizon they had 
never experienced before on a broad- 
cast medium. As television represented 
a great opportunity to step above 
bradcasting, so now does color repre- 
sent an equally great opportunity.” 

It is in this spirit—capitalizing on 
every latest technical, marketing and 
promotion technique—that Ford steers 
into the future (a future, incidentally, 
somewhat uncertain right now for the 
industry: Car sales are reported “soft- 
ening” all over the country). 

The prime target of future expan- 
sion, of course, will be Chevrolet. Ever 
since Henry Ford II took over, the 
company has sought to regain the lead 
and now may well be on the verge of 
accomplishing it. Last year Ford’s out- 
put was 19.9 per cent of the industry’s 
total; Chevrolet’s, 20.2 per cent. Com- 
pany spokesman maintain that, as of 
today, actual demand for Ford cars is 
the greater. Basis for the claim is 
staked out in one of the industry's 
favorite testing grounds—the used-car 
lots. In spite of the slump in used car 
sales this spring, Fords were reported 
to be pulling in higher prices than 
Chevies. Both in 1950 and 1951, 
Chevrolet had the used-car lead; now 
Ford has apparently moved in. 


Master Design 


The anchor hindering Ford’s sales 
development is production capacity. 
To rectify that situation, the company 
has ambitious plans: $500 million to 
be spent in the next two years to boost 
output by 30 per cent; a new Lincoln 
Continental schedulede to be intro- 
duced in 1956; a new hardtop con- 
vertible, the Syrtis, whose metal top 
slides into the lugg%ge compartment, 
also due in 1956. 

Meanwhile, the three Ford brothers 
(Benson heads up the Lincoln-Mercury 
division; William is vice president and 
manager of special product operations) 
have their sights set firmly on that key 
target. Through the combination of ex- 
panded capacity, top-notch designing 
and engineering, and heads-up promo- 
tion—including, of course, the fullest 
use of television—they are confident 
of re-establishing the Ford emblem 
once again as No. 1. 
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Buyers (Continued from page 56) 


John Cornwell 
Daniel S. Heath 


Hewitt, Ogilvy, Benson & 
Mather, Inc. 

575 Madison Avenue 

MUrray Hill 8-6100 


Walter Bowe 
Martin Kane 


Hicks & Greist 
420 Lexington Avenue 
MUrray Hill 3-9135 
Peter A. Krug 


Lewis Greist 
Nancy Kearns 


Hilton & Riggio, Inc. 
4 West 58th Street 

MUrray Hill 8-4224 

Peter Hilton 


Vincent De Luca 
Jack Murphy 


Hirshon-Gar field, Inc. 


745 Madison Avenue 
MUrray Hill 8-8900 
Sylvan Taplinger 


Eleanor Yotka 
Ely Gutterman 


Huber Hoge & Sons 


699 Madison Avenue 
TEmpleton 8-0200 


Eleanor Amanna 
Albert Nahas 
Lillian Zogheb 


Charles W. Hoyt Company, 
Inc. 


551 Fifth Avenue 
MUrray Hill 2-2000 


Douglas Humm 
Cc. B. Donovan 


Hutchins Advertising Com- 


pany, Inc. 


16 West 46th Street 
PLaza 7-8562 


H. Pierson Mapes 


Jackson & Company 


62 Worth Street 
WOrth 4-7005 


Joan A. Coyne 


Duane Jones Company, Inc. 


570 Lexington Avenue 
PLaza 3-4848 


Duane Jones 


Kastor, Farrell, Chesley & 
Clifford, Inc. 

247 Madison Avenue 

PLaza 1-1400 

Jack Peters 


Alice Ross 
Henry Kahn 


The Joseph Katz Company 


488 Madison Avenue 
MUrray Hill 8-1223 
Elizabeth Black 
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The Keilson Company 
117 West 46th Street 

JUdson 2-1797 

J. F. Keilson 


Kelly, Nason, Inc. 
247 Park Avenue 
MUrray Hill 8-3300 


Arthur F. Dermody 
Walter Simons 


Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc. 
247 Park Avenue 
MUrray Hill 8-5700 
Joseph P. Braun 

Tom Viscardi 

Robert Wulfhurst 
Lucy Kerwin 

Phil Kenney 

Mary Dwyer 

Robert E. Erath 
David J. Gillespie, Jr. 
Joseph Daly 


Kiesewetter, Baker, Hagedorn 
and Smith, Inc. 

9 East 40th Street 

LExington 2-0025 


Horace Hagedorn 
Elizabeth Thompson 


Abbott Kimball Company, Inc. 
250 Park Avenue 
PLaza 3-9600 


Miriam Traeger 


Kudner Agency, Inc. 
575 Madison Avenue 
MUrray Hill 8-6700 


John Marsich 
Ann Gardiner 


J. R. Kupsick Advertising 
Agency 

122 East 42nd Street 

MUrray Hill 5-9145 

Beth Levenson 


Lambert & Feasley, Inc. 
60 East 42nd Street 
MUrray Hill 7-8980 


Joseph Burland 
William Hinman 


C. J. La Roche & Company, 
Inc. 

247 Park Avenue 

PLaza 5-7711 

Sally Mansfield 


Chester R. La Roche 
J. Lawrence Washburn 


Al Paul Lefton Company, Inc. 
521 Fifth Avenue 
VAnderbilt 6-4340 


Albert Sessions 


Lennen & Newell, Inc. 


17 East 45th Street 
MUrray Hill 2-5400 
William Smith 


Frank Daniel 
Sidney Hertzel 


S. R. Leon Company, Inc. 


119 West 57th Street 
ClIrcle 6-9600 
Howard M. Roshkow 
M. S. Brookmyer 
George Louis, Jr. 
Lydia Shelby 


Lewin, Williams & Saylor, Inc. 


40 East 49th Street 
MUrray Hill 8-6200 


Robert Brenner 
A. W. Lewin 


Mac Manus, John & Adams, 
Inc. 


444 Madison Avenue 
PLaza 9-3221 


Henry Fownes 
Mark Lawrence 


David J. Mahoney, Inc. 


122 East 42nd Street 
OXford 7-0480 


George C. Neumann 
David J. Mahoney 


Marks-Aiken 


150 East 35th Street 
COlumbus 5-4990 


Lawrence B. Marks 


Marschalk & Pratt Co., Inc. 


535 Fifth Avenue 
VAnderbilt 6-2022 
Eugene Cogan 
Cameron Higgins 
C. A. Peterson 
Andrew J. Purcell 


J. M. Mathes, Inc. 


260 Madison Avenue 
LExington 2-7450 
Mrs. Edna Cathcart 


Dick Jackson 
Read Wight 


Maxon, Inc. 


12 East 53rd Street 
PLaza 9-7676 
Thomas Maytham 
Murray Roffis 
Roger Bumstead 
Thomas McGuire 
Preston Pumphrey 
Ed Whilhelm 


Me Cann-Erickson, Inc. 


50 Rockefeller Plaza 
JUdson 6-3400 
William Dekker 
Thaddeus S. Kelly 
Michael Donovan 
Richard Eyman 
Mary Grainger 

u Shore 
Tom Swick 
Frances Velthuys 


C. L. Miller Company 


521 Fifth Avenue 
MUrray Hill 2-1010 


George V. Cathcart 
Rita Driscoll 


Emil Mogul Company, Inc. 


250 West 57th Street 
JUdson 2-5200 
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Emil Mogy! 

Florence Katz 
nn Diamond 
elen Monroe 


Morey, Humm & Johnstone, 
Inc. 
350 Fifth Avenue 


LOngacre 4-2240 


Kathryn Shanahan 
L. V. Van Doren 


Morse International 


122 East 42nd Street 
OX ford 7-2100 


Chester C. Slaybaugh 
C. H. Weissner 


Moselle & Eisen 


522 Fifth Avenue 
MUrray Hill 2-4939 
Beatrice J. Scher 


John F. Murray Advtg. Agency 
22 East 40th Street 


LExington 2-8000 
Miss A. Carle 


Needham & Grohmann, Inc. 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
ClIrcle 5-6200 


Harry C. Ledingham 
John M. Handley 


Albert Sidney Noble 
Advertising 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue 
MUrray Hill 6-8788 


Troy Ferguson 
A. S. Noble 


R. T. O’Connell Company 


420 Madison Avenue 
PLaza 3-5412 


R. T. O'Connell 
William Henft 

Bill Kammerer 

David Lewn 


Robert W. Orr & Assoc., Inc. 


4 West 58th Street 
PLaza 9-8050 


Louis L. Ergmann 
Eleanor Accles 


Paris & Peart 
370 Lexington Avenue 


MUrray Hill 9-2424 


Patrick Petrino 
Harold L. Mooney 
Weymouth M. Symmes 


Peck Advtg. Agency, Inc. 
400 Madison Avenue 


PLaza 3-0900 


Sidney Alexander 
S. S. Schweitzer 


Picard, Marvin & Redfield 


48 East 43rd Street 
MUrray Hill 2-3883 
LeGrand Redfield 


Platt-F orbes, Inc. 


7 East 44th Street 
MUrray Hill 7-3240 
Thomas O'Donnell 


Product Services, Inc. 
10 East 44th Street 

MUrray Hill 7-0204 

Les L. Persky 


Fletcher D. Richards Company 
10 Rockefeller Plaza 
JUdson 6-5400 


E. A. Elliott 
James Kelly 


Victor & Richards, Inc. 
12 East 41st Street 
MUrray Hill 3-1820 


Victor D. Lindeman, Jr. 
Janet Murphy 


Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 


405 Lexington Avenue 
MUrray Hill 6-6400 
Daniel M. Gordon 
Philip Branch 

Orrin E. Christy 
Herb Claassen 
Sherwood Heath 

Ray McArdle 


Ben Sackheim Company 
2 West 59th Street 

PLaza 1-2200 

Rita O'Sullivan 


St. Georges & Keyes, Inc. 
250 Park Avenue 
PLaza 5-1180 


Stanley J. Keyes, Jr. 
William Eynon 


Marshall Murphy 
illiam J. O’Brion 
Roy N. Williams 


Frank B. Sawdon, Inc. 
480 Lexington Avenue 
PLaza 5-2516 


Jerry Bess 


Scheidler, Beck & Werner, 
Inc. 


487 Park Avenue 
MUrray Hill 8-8866 
Vera Brennan 

Nina Flinn 

Sally Reynolds 
Ann Small 


Schwab & Beatty, Inc. 


488 Madison Avenue 
MUrray Hill 8-3813 


Robert W. Beatty 
George Perkins 


Sherman & Marquette 


10 Rockefeller Plaza 
PLaza 7-6400 

John Crandall 

John Collins 

Janet A. Gilbert 
Vicki Gundell 
Arthur Linge 
Andrew Zeis 


John Shrager, Inc. 


2 West 46th Street 
JUdson 6-4562 


Robert Frey 


Raymond Spector Company, 
Inc. 


445 Park Avenue 
MUrray Hill 8-4407 
Raymond Spector 


Don Blauhut 
Cal Morris 


Steiner, Towers, Dobrin & 
Kaus, Inc. 


221 West 57th Street 
ClIrcle 6-0913 


Frank Kaus 


Storm & Klein, Inc. 


331 Madison Avenue 
MUrray Hill 7-4460 


Arthur Klein 
Herman Sloan 


Street & Finney, Inc. 


76 Ninth Avenue 
WAtkins 4-8510 


Helen Thomas 


Sullivan, Stauffer, Colwell & 
Bayles, Inc. 


437 Fifth Avenue 
ORegon 9-2500 


Jean Carroll 
John McCorkle 
Stephen Suren 


J. Walter Thompson Company 


420 Lexington Avenue 
MUrray Hill 3-2000 


James Luce 

Joy Adragna 
Lucian Chimene 
Trowbridge Elliman 
Betty Jane Fannon 
Jeanne Jaffee 

Ken Johnson 
Joseph Kelleher 
Mario Kircher 
Frank Marshall 
Allan Sachs 

Jayne Shannon 
Nancy Smith 
William Thomas 
Fred Thompson 
Alice Wolf 

Anne Wright 
Dewey Yeager 


Thwing & Altman, Inc. 


444 Madison Avenue 
MUrray Hill 8-0626 


Joe Ganz 


Tracy, Kent & Company, Inc. 


515 Madison Avenue 
ELdorado 5-4404 
Philip A. Baecker 


Frank S. Kent 
William I. Tracy 


Victor Van Der Linde 
Company 


683 Fifth Avenue 
ELdorado 5-5185 
Victor van der Linde 


Charlotte Rains 
Agnes Kingsley 


(Continued on page 73) 
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DESPITE TV... 
Independent Radio Sets the Pace! 
Providing | 


...- the perfect medium for advertisers who 
want low-cost coverage with high-speed 


results. 


... the perfect listening for audiences who 


want music, news and sports. 


And Despite TV... 
WHIM 


that great independent continues to 





deliver the Providence market with 


the lowest cost per M listeners and 17 


& 


of the top-rated 20 locally produced y : 
oe 1000 watts Wrim 1110 ke 


RAR 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Represented Nationally by the Headley-Reed Company 
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In the Picture 


Colorful Future 


Crime does pay for Jerry Danzig, CBS Television producer whose handling 
of Crime Syndicated has resulted in his being named producer-in-charge of 
CBS color.programs. A producer for only two years, Mr. Danzig has been with 
the network since 1948, at first in administrative positions. But when early color 
tests were conducted in New York and Washington, he dipped into production and 
served as color supervisor. Previously, he had been program director at WINS, 
New York, a lieutenant commander in the Navy, and commercial program direc- 
tor for WOR, New York. His “boot training” in production came from service in 
summer stock—a little venture which has paid off handsomely since then—that he 
made right after he graduated from Dartmouth (’34). Mr. Danzig, who does not 





play tennis himself, is married to former national champion Sarah Palfrey Cooke. 


Opening Night 


The first night curtain of television’s U.S. Steel Theatre has been set for 
precisely 930 p.m. EST, Oct. 27, and, like the program’s opening on radio eight 
years ago, the tv premiere will be another score for J. Carlisle MacDonald. 
As assistant to the chairman of the U.S. Steel board, Mr. MacDonald has sensed 
the good sense behind broadcast public relations. 

The man who suggested and built both versions of the U.S. Steel hour 
started as a newspaperman on the St. Louis Star, moved swiftly and vertically 
through the St. Louis Post Dispatch, the New York World (as World War I cor- 
respondent), the New York Herald, the Associated Press and the New York Times. 





Today, Mr. MacDonald has gone full cycle: he was born in New York and now, 
after living, marrying and working abroad, is back in Manhattan. 





Music and Movies 


Edward D. Madden, a 47-year-old New York native, is pretty familiar with 
putting entertainment to good business use. For example, his hobby is to write 
lyrics to the music his wife composes as her hobby. A few years ago their Can 
This Be Love? was published and money from Tin Pan Alley poured in. 

Professionally, Mr. Madden has followed the same pattern, most recently as 
vice president charge of tv-radio public relations for NBC. Prior to that he 
was vice president and director of McCann-Erickson where, presumably, there 
was less entertainment, but enough pleasure to induce the two Madden sons, 
Edward Jr., 25, and Donald, 22, to look for their careers in advertising. 

This week, Mr. Madden takes up a new position, that of vice president in 
charge of new programming with Motion Pictures for Television Inc. He will 





also be producing and distributing “name” tv films. 
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Westward Bound 


A tropical moon, a sleepy lagoon—and a swim suit by Cole of California. 
That is what the future holds for Thomas L. Burch who has been named a 
Young & Rubicam vice president. An account executive in the agency’s New York 
offices since 1941, Mr. Burch’s promotion will take him, as account supervisor, to 
the Los Angeles outlet. Besides the Cole Swim Suit business, he will supervise 
Hunt Foods, Max Factor and Bireley beverage accounts—all of which should 
make tropical living quite pleasant for Mr. and Mrs. Burch. 

The new vice president had a midwestern childhood in Chicago and an east- 
ern education at Dartmouth. Upon graduation, he served briefly on the editorial 
side of life (with newspapers in New York and Philadelphia) before the business 
side caught his interest. And he’s been in advertising ever since. Before joining 
Y&R in 1938, he was with the Borden Co. for a number of years. While there, he 


received mail addressed to the advertising manager and divisional sales manager. 


New Enterprise 


From films to film is the short, but effective story of Michael Sillerman 
who, after five years’ service, has announced his resignation as sales management 
executive for Ziv Television Programs Inc. Currently in California to join forces 
with one of the largest Hollywood producers, Mr. Sillerman will announce shortly 
his formation of a new tv film production-distribution company. 

“Mike” Sillerman will undoubtedly sneak in some boating and fishing—if he 
can—while in the West. His other favorite sports: tennis, which he plays, and 
baseball, which he watches. (He knows the batting averages of all Yankee players 
for the past 15 years.) The former president of Keystone Broadcasting System 
and his wife (who specializes in microscopy) have two sons, Robert, 5, and 
Michael, 7. Riverdale-on-the-Hudson is their home. 


On the Move 


Mr. and Mrs. Howard R. Bloomquist and their three children have moved 
from New York to Battle Creek, Mich. Reason: Mr. Bloomquist, former general 
manager of Lever Bros. promotion division, has become director of marketing for 
General Foods’ Post Cereal division. Prior to joining Lever in 1949, the young ex- 
ecutive (he’s only 35) served as advertising manager for Gillette’s Toni Co. for 
three years. And before that, from 1941-1946, he was assistant advertising man- 
ager of Pillsbury Mills in his native Minneapolis. But the family hasn’t com- 
plained; in fact, the children say it’s fun to move so often. 
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In the Picture 





Record Maker 


Emanuel Sacks, the RCA vice 
president who is “Mr. Victor Records” 
to every song-plugger in the business, 
got his start in Philadelphia where he 
attended Pennsylvania Military Acad- 
emy. He first worked in his father’s 
apparel business, and then sold public 
address systems for a subsidiary of 
WCAU, Philadelphia, owned by Leon 
and Ike Levy. As important sharehold- 
ers in CBS, the Levys were ultimately 
to give Mr. Sacks his first record-mak- 
ing assignment with Columbia in 1940. 
“Manny” Sacks’ choice of music and 
talent has been record-breaking ever 
since. 

With RCA since 1950, Mr. Sacks 
not only is general manager of the 
Victor Record Dept., but also acts as 
the corporation’s contact with all of 
show business: It was his idea that 
NBC—for $200,000—be sole backer 
of Broadway’s Call Me Madam, and he 
is also credited with adding Leland 
Hayward to the network’s roster. Now, 
Mr. Sacks has also been elected a staff 
vice president of NBC where, as assist- 
ant to General Sarnoff, his notable 
talents will presumably be aimed at 
programming. 

A bachelor, perhaps the closest he 
has come to nuptials was when he 
served as best man for one of his dis- 
coveries, Harry James. 





Film Packager 


Leslie Harris at 38 becomes a 
partner and vice president in Bernard 
Schubert Productions, television pack- 
aging firm which is preparing to shoot 
a tv series in Italy and Topper and 
Mr. and Mrs. North films in Holly- 
wood this fall. But travel is not new 
to Mr. Harris who, after early ex- 
perience with WOR, New York, and 
WQAM, Miami, was asked to join the 
CBS Special Events Department be- 
cause of his handling of the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s southern trips and the 
Duke and Duchess of Windsor’s Ameri- 
can tour. Next, he spent four years 
producing shows for Benton & Bowles, 
including General Foods’ first tele- 
vision program. He was national pro- 
gram director of NBC radio from 1948 
to 1951 and, until his recent resigna- 
tion (TELEVISION AGE, Aug. 1), tv-radio 
director for Colgate-Palmolive-Peet. 

Mr. Harris, his wife, and their two 
children (Chris, a son, 11, and Leslie 
Ann, 7) live on Daisy Hill Farm in 
Old Brookville, L.I. “When we moved 
in, we found some old barns there and 
didn’t know what to do with them,” 
Mr. H. reports. Solution: the Harrises 
now board—but don’t own—as many 
as 45 race horses. 

Les Harris’ biggest asset: Intricate 
tv production know-how combined 
with practical down-to-earth business 
knowledge. 


Buyers (Continued from page 69) 


W. L. Vomack, Inc. 


341 Kings Highway 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ESplanade 5-6603 
W. L. Vomack 


Murray Ross 
Ann ilner 


Warwick & Legler, Inc. 


230 Park Avenue 
MUrray Hill 4-5800 
Harry Way 


Joe Hudack 
Jerry Molfese 


William H. Weintraub Co., 
Inc. 


488 Madison Avenue 
PLaza 1 


Joan Stark 
Les Blumenthal 
Lee Currlin 
Mary Dowling 
Pat Lattanzi 


Weiss & Geller, Inc. 


400 Madison Avenue 
PLaza 3-4070 


Max Tendrich 
Eugene Brody 


The Wesley Associates 


247 Park Avenue 
ELdorado 5-2680 
Joseph Knap 


The Wexton Company 


1780 Broadway 
PLaza 7-7835 


Larry Schwartz 


Wildrick & Miller 


630 Fifth Avenue 
JUdson 6-3310 


Isabelle Caywood 


Wyatt & Schuebel 


40 East 5lst Street 
ELdorado 5-7785 


Jack Wyatt 
Reggie Schuebel 
Jeanne Sullivan 


Young & Rubicam, Inc. 


285 Madison Avenue 
MUrray Hill 9-5000 


Frank Coulter 

Kay Brown 

Edwin J. Byrne 
Florence Dart 
William Dollard 
John M. Flournoy 
Frank Grady 

Kirk G. Greiner 
Thomas M. Hackett 
Lloyd Harris 
Vance Hicks 
George G. Hoffman 
Joseph S. Lincoln 
Thomas Lynch 
William MacWalker 
William E. Matthews 
Martin Murphy 
Desmond O'Neill 
A. B. Pratt 
Lorraine Ruggiero 
Henry L. Sparks 
Russell A. Young 
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We herewith reprint in full our 
favorite station publicity release of the 
month: “Maggi McNellis, WABC’s 
glamour gal, is going into the oil busi- 
ness. In partnership with her brother 
George she has high hopes for five 
wells which will be drilled near Mid- 
land, Texas, within the next two weeks. 
She hopes at least one of the wells will 
be fully as successful as her friend 
Eloise McElhone, another well-known 
gusher.” 

= at 7 

WABC-TV has an interesting ex- 
planation for Nancy Craig’s knack for 
“Few 


realize,” it says, “that her excellent 


interviewing people. people 
timing in interviews probably stems 
from the fact that she was once a con- 
cert pianist and played throughout the 
Middle West in such cities as St. 
Louis, Colorado Springs, Kansas City 
and many more.” 

Just goes to show how unobservant 


most people can be. 


a es a 


This being the season for it, we 
have a report on some experiences 
John Cameron Swayze had traveling 
about the country with his small fry. 
Swayze, of course, doesn’t content 
himself with the normal complexities 
of traveling with children. He takes 
along several crews of cameramen, 
script girls, writers, contact men and 
others—all in the interests of shooting 








the Sightseeing with the Swayzes 
series, an NBC film show. 


Swayze went through some routine 
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troubles, like the time Suzanne was 
found to be knitting when she should 
have been watching a rodeo all agog 
and the film had to be shot again, or 
when son John got a crew haircut and 
looked bald under the lights. (They 
had to rub make-up on his head to 
make it look right.) 

But Swayze really began to despair 
when some Harvard men began hiss- 
ing during one of the filmings. After 
all, if Harvard disapproves, what is 
left? The hissing ruined the film and 
Swayze’s ego. His feelings were re- 
stored, however, when he learned that 
this was the campus cards’ way of 
complimenting Suzanne. It simulated 
the sound of a wet finger on a hot 
stove, meaning Suzanne was hot stuff. 


* * * 


Dan Duryea, of WABC-TV’s China 
Smith series, was married to his wife, 
Helen, when he was still an advertis- 
ing man. Helen had no idea, we are 
told, that he would turn out to be an 
adventurer and a scoundrel in the 
films. Not even with that training? 


t % a 


The Schwerin research people are 
finding that politeness pays off, even 
in tv commercials. They don’t mean 
politeness to the long-suffering viewer, 
however. Schwerin came to this con- 
clusion after testing two headache- 
remedy commercials. In one, the guy 
with the buzz saw going around in his 
head was downright rude to a person 
he happened to bump into; in the 
other he apologized politely, explain- 
ing that he hardly knew what he was 
doing because his head hurt so much. 
Remembrance of the sales point was 80 
per cent higher for the second com- 
mercial as against the first, even 
though most viewers, under the same 
circumstances, probably would have 
clobbered the clumsy oaf who bumped 
into them. 


* ue w 


In another instance, Schwerin re- 
ported that one version of a commer- 
cial had a restaurant customer thank- 


A ee £0 I 


ing a waitress for a menu. When the 
commercial was shortened, this bit was 
cut. Result was a 41 per cent greater 
loss of audience remembrance than 
for the average other commercial in 
the test series. Schwerin cites this as 
one of the small touches that contrib- 
utes to audience sympathy. 

Note: If they're thinking of putting 
that sequence back into the commer- 
cial we have a suggestion: Show the 
customer trying to attract the atten- 
tion of the waitress. That should get 
plenty of sympathy. 


* * * 


An outfit calling itself Audience 
Representatives, Inc., recently offered 
to provide a trained substitute to watch 





tv programs for anyone who couldn’t 
or wouldn’t. Just what is meant by 
“trained” is anybody’s guess, but the 
implications are pretty horrifying. 
This stand-in would file a complete re- 
port listing his reactions in detail, in- 
cluding the number of times he 
laughed, cried or applauded. As a 
special introductory offer the organ- 
ization offered to stand in on the Fred 


Allen Judge for Yourself show which 
began Aug. 18. 

Nobody was surprised when Audi- 
ence Representatives turned out to be 
Goodson-Todman in disguise. G-T 
produces the Allen show. We're only 
bringing it up because we thought 
that you might be fascinated by the 
idea—in a morbid sort of way. 


—JOESPH KASELOW 
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SHOOT YOU sue 
FOR HOLDING 

5 ACES... 


“NOT 


THESE 


FIVE! 






FAYE STEWART... 
whose household hints 
lighten household 

» stints ... whose KPIX 
q Kitchen is every 







woman's kitchen. 


FIVE ACES for you who have 


spot problems. One or more is a 







CAPTAIN FORTUNE... 


turns the younger 


world into results with : . . 
Seni Soden ahs comes to spotting promotions where 


on they'll get the mostest of the bestest. 


. Ask your Katz man for full details. 


Internationally-known 
commentator and 


Northern California’s 


top TV news analyst é ¥ : TELEVISION CHANNEL ] 
SANDY SPILLMAN | SAN FRA » CALI . | 


sure-enough answer when it 


Quizmaster, magician 


who quizzes and : Affiliated with CBS and DuMon Aont Television Networks | 


mystifies on a favorite 


audience participation V Represented nationally by the Katz Agency 
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Fables of the leopard and the hippo 


ON TIMES AND PLACES 


\ The Hippo: “Alas, how the cooling shade always 
creeps away ... just when I go off to 
snooze.” 


The Leopard: 


“Then study, sir, the simple 
task of keeping your habits— 
of time and place—complete- 
ly flexible.” 


KECA-TV Los Angeles 
KSTP-TV ... M’p’s-St. Paul 
WSM-TV Nashville 
WABC-TV New York The Moral: 

Norfolk 


Wily TV advertisers, too, (like the Spotted Leopard) know how 
especially profitable it is to sell in the right place at the right time. 


Because no matter what their product is, they find it moves faster 
Pittsburgh in some markets than others. So they use Spot TV. And choose just 
~~ the right markets, times, stations. 
San Diego Doesn’t your own product have a similar sales pattern? You can 
Sease ._. Gen Menifee easily capitalize on or correct it with Spot TV. 


Just ask about good selling times currently available in these prime 


markets. On these eighteen leading stations. 


REPRESENTED BY 


EDWARD PETRY & CO., INC. 


NEW YORK ® CHICAGO ® LOS ANGELES 
DETROIT © ST. LOUIS * SAN FRANCISCO ® DALLAS 

















